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@ Phonograph Records and Reading 
@ 3 Steps to Museum Experience 
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...with the VICTOR LITE-WEIGHT 


16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


HERE’s LOOKING forward to happier hours of teaching with the portable, compact 
and easily operated Victor Lite-Weight. Your teaching duties become more interest- 
ing and effective with dynamic, inspiring educational films and the Lite-Weight— 
specifically designed for you and your classroom. Plan now to include the Lite- 
Weight in your next fall’s teaching program. Ask your Victor headquarters for a 


demonstration—or write for complete information. 


“uk ° ‘ e 

hibor.. buiinalogriphe 0 opualion 
A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Dept. G-9, Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 


New York * Chicago « Distributors Throughout the World THE VICTOR TRIUMPH 60 


for auditorium or large assembly 
use— indoors or outdoors. 


MAKERS OF MOVIE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 
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BRITANNICA FILMS 


Good teachers know 
more with classroom fil 
can do the job bettg 
EBFilms are core 4 
educators for the 4 
in collaboration(i 


IRISH CHILDREN, charming portrayal of Irish farm 
life. Shows young brother and sister at work, at play, 
and on a family picnic. 


MAKING BRICKS FOR HOUSES shows thefl 
portant role of bricks in modern construction. Illu 
the step-by-step process of manufacture. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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Wilt into every Ampro Projector 
















































a 16mm Sound Projector is 
developed . . . not just built 


If you are considering equipment for 
your audio-visual program—here are a 
few thoughts to consider: A 16mm. sound 
projector is subjected to the heat of the 
projection lamp, continuous high-speed 
movement of the intermittent mechanism, 
and every action requires split-second 
accuracy. It must deliver steady, flicker- 
less projection continuously and quietly. 
It must be dependable, easy to thread and 
operate. It must be gentle to precious 
film and easy to service. 


For these reasons—a good sound projec- 
tor design must be a tested design. It is 
only by studying and learning from mil- 
lions of performances under all conditions 
that a truly efficient sound projector is 
developed. Ampro 16mm. projectors have 
been “put through the mill” by this 
country’s leading school systems, univer- 
sities and government departments. Into 
each Ampro projector is built 20 years 
of experience that assures better per- 
formance and longer service. Before 
choosing your 16mm. sound projector, ask 
your Ampro dealer for a demonstration 
of the latest Ampro “Premier-20”. Look 
—listen—remember Ampro’s record— 
and then decide! 


Send for FREE Circular 


On Amoro "'Premier-20" civing full 
specifications and prices. If you are 
interested in sound motion pictures 
send 10c for \l6-p»ge bon''et, "The 
Amazing Story of Sound Motion Pic- 
tures’ It dramati-a''y illustrates the 
various steps in the recording and 
reproducing of sound on film. 





AMPRO CORPORATION ES 549 
283: N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 

Please send me free circular giving full details 
about the Ampro “Premier-20' lémm. sound 
projector. | enclose 10c [) for a copy of the 
illustrated booklet, "The Amazing Story of Sound 
Motion Pictures.” 

| am also interested in: 

[J Ampro Arc Projector 

[] Amproslida Projector—Model *30-D"" 


AMPROSLIDE 
PROJECTOR 
MODEL *°'30-D’* 


for filmstrips and 2°’ x 
2" slides. Offers extra 
brilliant illumination, 


changeability frem 


slides to filmstrips and Name 

back—simplified, quick Address 

threading for filmstrips City Stale ies 
iT 


—and simpler focusing, 
operating and cleaning. 
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| 

| 

| 
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| 
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split-second inter- | 
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Of course, it gives you the finest 
obtainable projection of 


Standard Lantern Slides 


Have you seen the latest addi- 
tions to Keystone’s vast library 
of educational slides? Some of 
these new units will make your 
work more effective—and easier. 


Many instructors realize the pos- 
sibilities of 
Handmade Lantern Slides 


—not only for the presentation 
of special subjects, but for obtain- 
ing enthusiastic group participa- 
tion. 


You can sometimes make a 
worthwhile cut in the cost of 
lantern slides, by using 


Quadruple Slides 
—with four exposures, which are 


screened singly by means of a 
quarter-size mask. 





& Supplementary Lens 





eeTts EVERY NEED OF 
ROUP INSTRUCTION 
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Place a Flashmeter 
on your Overhead Pro- 
jector, and you have a 


Tachistoscope 
—of thoroughly proven value for 
efficient training in spelling, read- 
ing, recognition and general visu- 
al skills. 


~ 


~ 


By means. of an inexpensive adap- 
ter, you can show 


2-Inch Slides 


—with the clear, inexpensive day- 
light projection made possible 
only by a 750 or 1000-watt lamp. 


You can also buy an attachment 


for showing 
Strip Film 


—and here again, have the ad- 
vantage of the Keystone Over- 
head Projector’s powerful illu- 
mination. 





An adapter is also available for 


Microscopic Slides 


--and with the micro- 
eropic slides (as well 










as with two-inch slides and strip film) you can use the 
five-diopter supplementary lens, shown at left, which 
enlarges the projection two dimensions each way. 


White for Cincular 
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Few films in any field have ever attained the immedi- 
ate popularity and wide acceptance accorded to these 





United World Educatiorfal Productions. 


classrooms from coast-to-coast .. 
educators everywhere. 














(2 ree's) 








| HOW TO PAINT A PORTRAIT HURDLES ances 

}) (Color, 2 reels) ) wiport DI 

MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE pisTANces 

| RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE “en's 

| MUSIC AND ARCHITECTURE > gpond owe 

THROUGH THE AGES (2 reels) wich yaoi ites 

| RODIN (3 reels) (French narration) ; gt VA ri inner 

|) NOS TAILLEURS DES IMAGES ‘sst¥S LATITUDE & LONGITUDE 
} (2 reels) (French narration) snot put 

‘ saver SEND THIS COUPON 


2 weer - _ ae er secnpnenenene 7 weer — — 


SALE PRICE ON ALL FILMS ABOVE — 

in Black & White, $45 per reel — Color, $90 per reel 

gg 12 reel series — Science or Track — $475 
Atomic Physics (10 reels) — $400 











Distributors for 
Universal-international and J. Arthur Rank 
Incorporating 
Bell & Howell Filmosound Library & Castle Films 
445 Park Avenve * New York 22, N. Y. 


THE NEW UNITED WORLD EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG 


lists over 1000 films, ranging from the kindergartner’s 
delight, the 5-minute TEDDY BEARS AT PLAY, to 
the 10-reel ATOMIC PHYSICS. Separate catalogs are 
available also for Entertainment, Church and Home Films. 
Send for your free copies of each type that interests you. 


May, 1948 





They are already in use in leading schools and 
.and are acclaimed by 






























IN TODAY! 


G2 as ae a oe 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC., 445 Park Ave., New York 22,N.Y. 


| would like to purchose prints of 





(C Remittance Enclosed [) Ship C.O.D. 


Nome 
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City Zone Stote 





Wevuse: (1 16 mmSound [J Silent [5 8 mm 


| om interested in the catalogue checked below: 
0) Religious 


0) Educetiono!l [ Recreational 
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New Classroom Films 
MOTHER GOOSE STORIES 


Animated figurines act out the familiar 
tales of Little Miss Muffet, Humpty 
Dumpty, Old Mother Hubbard, and the 
Queen of Hearts in this new film. Stimu- 
lates reading, increases appreciation of 
music end handicraft, and teaches lessons 
in good manrers. In lémm sound color, 
sa'e $8000: rental $3.50. 


ABC OF POTTERY MAKING 


A simple, graphic demonstration of mak- 
ing a small clay bow! by the coil method 
—oasiest of all. Tools and operations are 
clearly shown. The bowl is finisted on a 
potter's wheel. Successfully used in ele- 
mentary g-ades as well as in high school 
and adult art classes. In lémm sound 
B&W, sale $36.09; rental $1.50. 


FREE CATALOGUE 
AVAILABLE 


Write Dept. 8 today for your free copy 
of rental or sale (please state which) cata- 
logue. Preview and rental prints available 
on above films today! 


Bailey Films, Inc. 


2944 North Barendo, Los Angeles 27, Calif 











FILM SUGGESTIONS 


for formal and informal 


. 
education 
McGRAW-HILL HEALTH EDUCATION SERIES 
Five subjects dealing with good grooming, and 


physical and mental health. 
Rental: $5.00 each—Series of 5: $22.50 
McGRAW-HILL TEACHER TRAINING SERIES 
Five subjects dealing with understanding chi 
iren, their discipline, and methods of maintain- 
ng their interest 


Rental: $5.00 each—Series of 5: $22.50 


YOU AND YOUR FAMI'Y, | ree!. Rental: $2.00. 

YOU AND YOUR FRIEND; | ree!. Rental: $2.00. 

SITTING RIGHT (Good Posture for Girls), | reel. 
Rental: $2.00. 


FREE FILMS— 
SHORIEST WAY HOME (Sightseeing in U.S.A. 
3 ree in color 
WASHINGTON—THE SHRINE OF AMERICAN 
PATRIOTISM (Flistoric Capita 2 reels 
SCIENCE SPINS A YARN (The Story of Rayor 
2'/2 reel in color 
Over 100 other frea fiims on many subjects. 


High Grade 
ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
for all ag.s and all types of groups 


ALSO: Sports and Recreation, Travelogues, Mu 
Social Science, and many others. 


Write Today for New !948-1949 


CATALOG OF 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 
to Dept. ' 
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Wanted: An A-V Coordinator 


[-piTor : 

I am sending you a choice bit that I 
have an idea your readers might enjoy. 
My older daughter is spending her first 
year of teaching in a high school of 
about 120 pupils; in the following excerpt 
from a letter to her mother, she gives 
her opinion of the visual education pro- 
gram: 

“Tell father I’ve lost interest in visual 
education. My movie came a week early 
so I thought I'd show it Friday. I 
couldn’t set the projector up Thursday 
night because I had a Campfire meeting, 
so I boomed off to school Friday morning 
at the regular time planning to set it up 
before 9 o’clock. Well, the service club 
finally got it into my room about 9 
o'clock. Of course, I didn’t know any- 
thing about it, so I had to get Mr. G. to 
set it up. He was busy, so I tried. Little 
springs were hanging out all over, and 
I thought I'd surely jimmied it, but that 
was Mr. S.’s fault for putting it away 
wrong. 

“Then this didn’t work, and_ that 
didn’t work, and it took the whole period 
to show a 10-minute movie. Second 
period, it was all set up just right. I 
got some girls out of classes to see the 
movie, turned off the lights, and started 
it, just right. The sound came on and 
everything worked, but the lamp didn’t 
come on. I tried everything, and finally 
asked Mr. G. to fix it. The lamp was 
burned out! Mr. G. fixed the lamp and 
went hack to his class. So I had to 
rewind it in order to start it at the begin- 
ning. It still wouldn’t run. It smoked. 
I had threaded it wrong! Then the reel 
wouldn't wind. After fooling with it the 
rest of that period, we finally discovered 
it had slipped and was rubbing against 
the back of the desk in front. I was 
ready to bawl by that time. The bell 
rang just as we got it started, and Mr. G. 
came in to get the machine because he'd 
forgotten he’d promised it to another 
school. I still never got to show the 
movie, and I’m afraid to touch the old 
machine again. No wonder no one ever 
orders movies around here. Nothing’s 
worth that agony!” 

V. H. 
Head, Science Dept. 
Public School System 


An Unusual Racket—We Hope 
“pIToR: 

We had an experience in Rockford 
which probably should be publicized. A 
man representing himself as from the 
repair department of a large projector 
company attempted to see me at the 
Joard of Edacation office. When he 
failed to find me in, he inquired at one 


of our high schools and told the janitor 
that the Board of Education was buying 
several new projectors and having the 
rest of them thoroughly gone over, men- 
tioning my name as having authorized 
the work. He took the school projector, 
promising to return it later in the day 

He used the same line of talk at a 
second school, so that he had two of our 
projectors in his car. The janitor of a 
third school refused to let him take any 
equipment. Of course he never returned. 

Eventually the police did recover our 
projectors. It might be well for school 
people to know of this type of confidence 
game. It could well be worked with any 
piece of school equipment if people are 
not on guard. 

Peers Ray 

Director of Visual Aids 
Rockford Public Schools 
Rockford, Illinois 


Plaudits—and a Problem 


Epitor: 

Please accept my congratulations on 
the article “What Can We Do About 
Stereotypes?” by Ray O. Wolf in the 
March issue of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 
It is an important article on an important 
subject. In my personal judgment, Mr. 
Wolf handled it very well. 

I liked the article for it hits on one of 
the many responsibilities of film produc- 
tion and utilization that is not as yet 
generally recognized. Pictorial forms of 
communication raise many problems which 
are new but which are nonetheless im- 
portant. One of the important points of 
this letter, therefore, is to express the 
hope that this problem will be taken up 
and followed through further. 

For example, words are almost always 
general, and pictures are almost always 
specific. Practically every noun used in 
conversation is a generalization, while 
every picture is highly specific. Yet, it 
would be my observation that children 
generalize further from pictorial presen- 
tations than they do from verbal pre- 
sentations. In other words, one of the 
problems of film production is that any 
picture you show tends to be over-gener- 
alized by the students. But do we have 
any proof of this? Not that I know of, 
but there should be a nice research study 
here 

This is just an idea, but this field needs 
very badly, interested and skilled teachers 
all over the country formally or informally 
checking this and that aspect of pictorial 
forms of commuication. Mr. Wolf has 
hit on one of the more immediately im- 
portant ones. 

Fioyp E. Brooker 
Chief, Visual Aids of Education 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 
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Budget These (Jutstan din g Values 


For Classroom Use 





...new RCA Classroom Slide Film Projector—A dual- 
purpose projector designed for 35mm film-strips and 2”x 2” 
slides. It’s priced so low you can now equip every classroom with 
its own projector. The quickest and easiest projector threading 
you have ever seen. No sprockets to thread or damage film. 


re 


...-new RCA Transcription Player for the Classroom—A 
high quality portable player for reproduction of either standard 
phonograph records or 16-inch transcriptions. Two separate motors 
supply positive, constant speed to turntable—one for 3313 rpm and 
one for 78 rpm. Detachable loudspeaker provides brilliant repro- 
duction of all voices and musical instruments. 





... the new RCA Victrola Classroom Phonograph—This 
RCA classroom phonograph (Senior Model 66-ED) plays 
12-inch or 10-inch records. Has “Golden Throat” tone system. 
“Silent Sapphire” pickup. Separate tone controls for bass and 
treble. Blond finish walnut cabinet with closed back. Hand 
holes for convenience in carrying. 

ha Victrola T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


...RCA‘s new “400” I6mm Projector—A lighter weight, 
ALL-PURPOSE projector for more effective teaching. Amazingly 
easy to thread and operate. Ideal for use in classroom or auditorium. 
Shows films at their best in brilliance and contrast—black-and-white 
or full-color. Sound or silent operation. 





A basic record library for the classroom. Consists of 370 com- 
positions, 83 records, in 21 albums. Complete teaching sug- 
gestions for each record. Covers such activities as Rhythms, 
Singing, Listening, Rhythm Bands, Singing Games, and 
other topics. Priced within the budget of every school. 


For descriptive literature write: Educational Sales Dept. 20E, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, M. JI. 
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A General A-V Conference 
In August... in Chicago 


HE Educational Film Library Association, the Mid- 
western Forum on Visual Teaching Aids, and the 
Film Council of America will stage their annual meet- 
ings in conjunction with the 1948 National Association 
of Visual Education Dealers Convention at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago next August, according to a joint 
announcement by Emily Jones, Executive Secretary of 
EFLA; Joseph E. Dickman, Secretary of the Midwest 
Forum: Thurman White, FCA Executive Director; 
and Don White, NAVED Executive Secretary. 
Tentative plans call for both separate and joint meet- 
ings among the various groups. The Midwest Forum 
will open its meeting on Friday, August 6, and will 
meet jointly with the first EFLA meeting on Saturday, 
August 7. The Midwest Forum program will use the 
same plan as last year: open discussion of problems 
proposed by members. The EFLA meeting will con- 
tinue through Sunday, August 8. Harry Strauss of 
the Commission on Motion Pictures in Adult Educa- 
tion will act as chairman of the EFILA Conference Pro- 
gram Committee. The NAVED Trade Show will open 
at noon on August 8, and the first NAVED meeting 
will take place on Monday morning, August 9. NAVED 
meetings and Trade Show. will continue through Wed- 
nesday, August 11. Plans for the FCA meeting will be 
fitted into the joint schedule. 





FCA Receives Carnegie Grant 
A GRANT of $10,000 a year for two years has been 


awarded to the Film Council of America by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, according to an 
announcement by Stephen M. Corey, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of FCA. 

The Carnegie Grant, largest single contribution so 
far made to the growing FCA, is for the salary and 
administrative expenses of an executive director of the 
Council. The grant will enable the FCA to name a new 
executive director in the near future who will speed the 
organization of community film councils throughout 
North America and extend the services of the national 
office. Thurman White, on leave as Director of Audio- 
Visual Education at Oklahoma University, served as 
executive director of FCA during the last quarter of 
1947 and has continued to serve on a part-time basis 
during 1948 while studying for his doctorate at the 
University of Chicago. 

“The Film Council could receive no higher endorse- 
ment,” Corey said in announcing the Carnegie grant. 
“No other organization is in a better position to judge 
the educational values and purposes of a non-profit 
organization such as the Film Council. We are ex- 
tremely proud that the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has placed so much confidence in the Film Coun- 
cil of America and its major objective: to contribute to 
the public welfare through the widespread use of infor- 
mational film materials.” 





NOW Every Thinking 





1600 BROADWAY 





AMERICAN Is Interested 


During the next several weeks the eyes of the entire world will be 
focused on ITALY ... and every thinking American will be interested 


in background information on this country. 


Organizations in your community will be anxious to formulate pro- 
grams on Italy. What an opportunity for visual education? Are you 


prepared to supply effective visual aids for these programs? 


The International Film Foundation has recently produced three JULIAN 
BRYAN DOCUMENTARIES ON ITALY: ITALY REBUILDS, BREAD 
AND WINE, and ARTISANS OF FLORENCE. Used singly or collec- 
tively these three firms can serve as the core of an excellent discussion 


program on modern ITALY and its problems. 


Write for descriptive literature on these and our other 
Julian Bryan Productions now available. 


International Film Foundation 


in ITALY 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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The nation’s leading film-lending libraries report 
that they are already receiving a flood of 
1948-49 rental requests for the nation’s most 
popular educational sound films. . 
Instructional Films. So to make sure that you'll 
have the films you want when you want them 


ARIZONA 


University Extension Division 
University of Arizona, Tucson 


ARKANSAS 


Department of Public Relations 
State Teachers College, Conway 


Division of Vocational Education 
State Dept. of Education, Little Rock 


Kirkpatrick, Inc., Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 
Ideal Pictures Corporation, Los Angeles 
Photo and Sound, Inc., San Francisco 


University Extension Division 
U. of California, Berkeley 


University Extension Division 
U. of California, Los Angeles 


COLORADO 
Ellison-Reed Visual Service, Denver 
Ideal Pictures Corporation, Denver 


University Extension Division 
U. of Colorado, Boulder 


CONNECTICUT 
Pix Film Service, Greenwich 


FLORIDA 


Ideal Pictures Corporation, Miami 


GEORGIA 


Audio-Visual Education Service 
State Dept. of Education, Atlanta 


Ideal Pictures Corporation, Atlanta 


General Extension Division 
University of Georgia, Athens 


ILLINOIS 
American Film Registry, Chicago 


Audio-Visual Aids Service 
Southern Illinois U., Carbondale 


Ideal Pictures Corporation, Chicago 


Visual Aids Service 
U. of Illinois, Champaign 


INDIANA 

Film Center, Indiana U., Bloomington 
Ideal Pictures Corporation, Indianapolis 
Indiana Visual Aids Co., Inc., Indianapolis 


IOWA 


University Extension Division 

U. of Iowa, Iowa City 

Visual Instruction Service 

lowa State College, Ames 
KANSAS 

University Extension Division 

U. of Kansas, Lawrence 
KENTUCKY 

Hadden Film Service, Louisville 
Dept. of University Extension 

U. of Kentucky, Lexington 
LOUISIANA 

Ideal Pictures Corporation, New Orleans 
Jasper Ewing & Sons, New Orleans 


MARYLAND 
Kunz Motion Picture Service, Baltimore 





. Coronet 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Ideal Pictures Corporation, Boston 
Vesco Film Library, Boston 

Visual Aids Service, Boston, U., Boston 


MICHIGAN 
Locke Film Library, Kalamazoo 


University Extension Division 
U. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


MINNESOTA 

Elliot Film Company, Minneapolis 

Ideal Pictures Corporation, Minneapolis 
Midwest Audio-Visual Service, Duluth 
Midwest Audio-Visual Service, Minneapolis 


University Extension Division 
U. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jasper Ewing & Sons, Jackson 


School of Education 
U. of Mississippi, University 


MISSOURI 
Ideal Pictures Corporation, Kansas City 
Swank Motion Pictures, Inc., St. Louis 


University Extension Division 
U. of Missouri, Columbia 


MONTANA 


Dept. of Visual Education 
State Dept. of Education, Helena 


NEBRASKA 


University Extension Division 
U. of Nebraska, Lincoln 


NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey State Museum, Trenton 
Art Zeiller Visual Education Service, Newark 


NEW MEXICO 


Extension Division 
U. of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo Museum of Science, Buffalo 


Educational Film Library 
Syracuse U., Syracuse 


Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc. 
New York City 


NORTH CAROLINA 


University Extension Division 
U. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Extension Division 
North Dakota Ag. College, Fargo 


OHIO 


Ohio Film & Slide Exchange 
State Dept. of Education, Columbus 


Sunray Films, Inc., Cleveland 
Twyman Films, Inc., Dayton 


OKLAHOMA 
Kirkpatrick, Inc., Oklahoma City 
Kirkpatrick, Inc., Tulsa 


University Extension Division 
U. of Oklahoma, Norman 





Place Your Rental Requests NOW 


FOR (‘oronel INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


next fall, send your rental requests NOW 
directly to your nearest library for Coronet 
bookings. In the list below, you'll find a Coronet 
Rental Library conveniently located to service 
your rental requests. And you'll find your local 
film library helpful in visual planning. 


OREGON 
Ideal Pictures Corporation, Portland 


Visual Instruction Service 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Audio-Visual Aids Library 
Penn. State College, State College 


Indiana Film Library 
State Teachers College, Indiana 


Kunz Motion Picture Service, Philadelphia 
Kunz Motion Picture Service, Scranton 


P. C. W. Film Library 
Penn. College for Women, Pittsburgh 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


University Extension Division 
U. of South Carolina, Columbia 


TENNESSEE 
Ideal Pictures Corporation, Memphis 
Kirkpatrick, Inc., Memphis 


University Extension Division 
U. of Tennessee, Knoxville 


TEXAS 


Dept. of Radio and Visual Education 
State Dept. of Education, Austin 


Ideal Pictures Corporation, Dallas 
University Extension Division 
U. of Texas, Austin 


Visual Education, Inc., Austin 


UTAH 


Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction 
Brigham Young University, Provo 


Deseret Book Company, Salt Lake City 
Ideal Pictures Corporation, Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 
Ideal Pictures Corporation, Richmond 


WASHINGTON 


Dept. of Visual Education 
Central Washington College of Ed., 
Ellensburg 


Extension Division 

Washington State College, Pullman 
WISCONSIN 

Photoart Visual Service, Milwaukee 
University Extension Division 

U. of Wisconsin, Madison 

PUERTO RICO 


Office of Commissioner of Education 
San Juan 





FOR A COMPLETE CATALOG, OR 
PURCHASE INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


Coronet 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS 


CORONET BUILDING 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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“A group set out to find some answers” 


A NEW LOOK at a Community 


@ We have read countless articles in which the users and poten- 
tial users of audio-visual materials in a community have been defined 
as “clubs, schools, churches, farm groups, labor groups ete., etc.’ 
The “etc.” part of the definition usually comes altogether too soon 
and tells nothing very specific. 


How many organized clubs and groups are there in a communi- 
ty? How can you classify them? How many of these groups use mo- 
tion pictures in their programs? What kind of pictures do they use? 
Where do they get them? What obstacies prevent wider use of audio- 
visual materials? How do you get answers to questions like these? 


In one community a group set out to find some answers to such 
questions. It was a middle-sized city which included a population 
of about 459,000 within its metropolitan area. The survey has been 
a thorough one and although the summaries are not yet complete. 
the resulting data have already proved most revealing even to those 
who have known that community best. A new perspective has been 
gained of the organizational structure of that community. A sound 
factual base has been established upon which the local film coun- 
cil can proceed with its activities. The potential users of audio- 
visual materials in that community have been defined specifically. 


Here is just one fact from the study: There are in prs com- 
munity 1906 different adult clubs and associations and 35°. of 


them used films during the one-year period studied. kK and 
associations” do not include churches, educational institutions, so- 
cial agencies, or business and industrial groups. When you add to 
the total these institutions with all of their sub-groups, the result is 
somewhat staggering. The meaning of the term “‘audio-visual educa- 
tion” as it applies to a community is just being discovered! 


Within the accumulated data of such a complete survey there 
must be significant implications for all—for producers, for dis- 
tributors, and for those who use audio-visual materials. There are 
conclusions that can be drawn by all who are seriously interested in 
the field. This study has brought even greater conviction to our 
belief that although up until now the most important use of educa- 
tional pictures has been in schools and with groups formally orga- 
nized for learning, the great use of pictures in the future—the great 
potential field of audio-visual education—is in informal learning 
situations, with groups wherever they meet and for whatever pur- 
pose they are meeting. Audio-visual education in the schools will be 
only a fractional part of the total field of audio-visual education 
tomorrow. 
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Teacher and class are studying an 1813 
map of the Great Lakes Region in the 
pioneer schoolhouse which is a part of 
the Franklinton-Columbus display at 
the Ohio State Museum. If this mu- 
seum trip is successful, the teacher has 
followed a 3-step program: 


@ pre-trip planning 
@ on-the-trip carry-through 


@ post-trip follow-up 





W. H. Shupe Pheto 


STEPS to Museum Experience 


HE TELEPHONE RINGS in the education office of 
a museum. It is a call from a teacher who wishes 
to bring her class to the museum. Invariably the 
teacher asks these two questions: “What arrangements 
“What can I do 


before the visit to assure a successful trip?” 


do I need to make for a class visit?” 


The teacher who asks these questions has made a 
good start toward a successful trip. She has not only 
shown consideration for museum officials by calling in 
advance to make the necessary arrangements at the 
museum, but she has also expressed a willingness to 
help prepare her group for their coming visit 

The author has been both a teacher, who has taken 
his classes beyond the four walls of their classrooms, 
and a member of a museum education staff, where more 
than 25,000 school pupils come in class groups annually 
There is no mysterious formula which will guarantee 
a successful class trip. The same common-sense prepa 
rations one makes when going on a personal trip will 
insure a successful class trip if the planning, in the 
latter case, is done on a classwide basis. 

In making a personal trip, one usually goes through 
three steps: 
eler collects information about the place to be visited 


pre-trip planning, at which time the trav 


arranges for transportation, meals, lodging, sight-seeing 
tours, etc. ; the next step is the taking of the trip itself, 
on which some last minute changes may have to be 
made, but which usually unfolds beautifully and is a 
source of enjoyment and satisfaction because careful 
planning was made beforehand; and the last step is the 
discussion of the trip and sharing with others what 
was learned or scen 
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Sapeninns of Education, Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society 


Carrving out these three steps on a classwide basis 
will go far toward assuring that the class will have 
a profitable educational experience from its visit to 
the museum. How would a teacher proceed with each 


st ec] ) ? 
Pre-trip Planning 


Both the teacher and the class have obligations in the 
pre-trip planning. The teacher, of course, will allow 
the children to benefit by doing as much of this planning 
as their age and development will permit. In the lower 
grades the teacher must assume much of this respon- 
sibility. She knows best the maturation level of her 
class and can decide from what particular trip her 
class will derive the greatest benefit. Therefore, if she 
is contemplating a class visit to the museum, her first 
obligation is to go to the museum herself to see if it 
contains the exhibits she feels her class needs. 

There is educational value to be derived from any 
trip; but, just as there is a best way to make a trip, 
there is also a best time, in reference to a child's 
development, to visit certain places. Not many first 
or second grades visit museums. Their teachers realize 
that a child of this age derives more benefit by studying 
the “here and now” rather than the “long ago and far 
away.” A child of this age has not yet developed a 
time concept; the chronology of history means little to 
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Before the tour: Class assembles in museum auditorium 
for last-minute instructions. 


him. His interest span is short, and he is soon over- 
come by museum fatigue. Therefore, first or second- 
grade teachers, very wisely, take their classes to see 
things that have some importance to children of that 
age in everyday life. Such trips as those to the fire- 
engine house, the greenhouse, the library, or the dairy 
are usually more closely related to their interests. 

In spite of this, however, the author has seen some 
very successful first and second-grade class visits to the 
museum. One first-grade class was discussing boats. 
Their teacher knew there were some boats at the 
museum, so she made arrangements to bring her class. 
The pupils were shown the boats and boat models, 
without any reference to their historical significance, 
and in twenty minutes the class was on its way back 
to school. The pupils were not over-tired, their minds 
were not confused by having seen too many things, 
and they had found out something about boat con- 
struction, which was the purpose of their visit. Another 
first-grade class had brought many fall insects into their 
classroom and became quite interested in them, so their 
teacher brought them to the museum to see—not study 

-the insect collections there. 

If a teacher decides on her pre-class visit that the 
museum does have exhibits that will be of value to 
her pupils, she should contact museum officials to make 
the necessary arrangements for the class visit. Most 
teachers feel that museum staff members, because of 
their intimate knowledge of the exhibit, can best con- 
duct the lesson there. It can be decided whether this 
lesson is to be in the nature of an introduction to a 
unit of work, a part of the unit research, or to serve as 
a summary to the unit. The teacher can determine the 
points to be emphasized. The museum official may 
be able to suggest other exhibits having a direct rela- 
tionship to the unit of work, or he may have literature 
or loan collection items that he can suggest to aid in 
the class preparation. 

Armed with this information, the teacher can wisely 
and confidently guide her class in preparation for the 
visit. Pupil interest must be aroused for the things 
they are to see. They must be told, at least something. 
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On the tour: Museum teacher helps the class learn about 


prehistoric Ohio people. 
W. H. Shupe Photo 





about the exhibit they will see. They must know 
thoroughly the purpose of their visit and be brought 
to realize that this is a lesson, to be conducted at the 
museum, and not a “lark.” Opportunity must be given 
for pupils to build up a suitable background for the 
things they are to see. This may be done by the use 
of reference books, slides, movies, class discussions, 
or by museum loan collections. Time must be allotted 
for a discussion of trip conduct and of safety standards 
to be observed by the group. The route to and from 
the museum should be carefully planned. In many in- 
stances the things that can be seen en route are of 
related educational importance. For example, one 
southern Ohio school on their way to study prehistoric 
man at the museum, stopped off at Mound City, Chil- 
licothe, Ohio, to see the prehistoric earthworks there. 
To come to the museum to study birds and not notice 
the birds en route would seem ridiculous. 


(Continued on page 229) 
W. H. Shupe Photo 


Free time: 
A boy sketches 
the famous 
Adena 
Pipe. 
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HE ROLE of the independent producer in the 

making of educational film may be compared, in 

some respects, to the brave and anonymous indi- 
vidual who ate the first oyster. It took a lot of courage 
to risk the experiment. 

The educational film has proved palatable and nour- 
ishing— but its market remains largely undeveloped, 
and the machinery required for adequate and econom- 
ical production, distribution, and consumption does not 
exist. There must be a great many more films intelli- 
gently designed and executed specifically for classroom 
purposes, and some plan must be devised to place 
these films, together with the equipment necessary to 
show them, within reach of every school. 


Independent Producer + ? 


If we are to provide the films so urgently needed and 
which must be supplied if this potent medium is to ful- 
fill its function in education and discharge its obliga- 
tion to society, somebody else—somebody beside the 
independent producer—must help. 

This “somebody else” is threefold. It includes the 
educators, who will continue to carry on, and perhaps 
intensify, their invaluable work in the development of 
methodology for the widespread and productive use of 
film in teaching. It includes the public and their elected 
representatives on the school boards and in the legis- 
latures, who must supply the funds and form the polli- 
cies to bring the widespread utilization of film into 
being. But for the purposes of this discussion, I want 
to concentrate, for the moment, on the function and 
obligation of that corporate individual of the motion 
picture industry, whom we call the major producer. 


A Study in Contrasts 


The physical contrast between the major producer 
and the independent producer of educational films is 
apparent. The several large studios, whose plants are 
located in and about Los Angeles, possess a capital in- 
vestment of something over a hundred and thirty million 
dollars. They employ more than thirty thousand people, 
with an annual Hollywood payroll of over three hundred 
million dollars 
office alone, in 1947, was more than one and one-half 
billions of dollars. These figures, so large as to be 
meaningless in themselves, take on significance when 
we realize what they represent. 





and the intake of the American box 


Now devoted to the production of entertainment films 
alone are vast production facilities, superb technical 
equipment, experience, competent, professional, and 
often highly talented, creative personnel—and, particu- 
larly important to this discussion, sufficient capital re- 
serves to permit them to make long-range investments: 
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specifically in educational films which today cannot be 
expected to amortize their costs quickly. 

The difference between the major producer and the 
independent producer of educational films now becomes 
quite simple. The independent producer lacks both 
facilities and funds. I can speak without prejudice here, 
because I have a foot in both camps. The series of edu- 
cational films on which my independent organization 
is now engaged is being financed and will be distribu- 
ted by one of the major producers—the lone major 
producer in this country who has been willing to dem- 
onstrate, by substantial investment, a faith in motion 
pictures designed and produced exclusively for the 
classroom. 

Whether the independent producer operates like Cy 
and Herb Johnson, two brothers who are making arith- 
metic films in a small back room over a Hollywood car- 
pentry shop, or whether he maintains a comparatively 
large operation— such as Coronet, Young America, or 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films—the independent op- 
erates with his own limited facilities and personnel, and 
must, in essence, collect the money from one film in 
order to make another. He operates on shoestring capi- 
tal, and what little money he has is hungry money, 
which must earn its living from day to day. Hence, 
he cannot film certain subjects at all. He cannot make 
other subjects in expensive series. He cannot always 
employ the most suitable creative talent. 

Sut, the independent’s poverty in physical resources 
has been balanced by a rich intangible. He, together 

(Continued on page 236) 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Louis de Rochemont presented these words first 
as a talk at the Boston University Founders’ Day 
Institute, March 13, 1948. Of all the talks given 
at this notable two-day institute, dedicated to the 
“Social Responsibilities of American Leadership”, 
de Rochemont’s seemed most significant for EDU- 
CATIONAL SCREEN’S readers.* 


Even though we cannot agree with his conclusion 
that “Hollywood” must accept the challenge to sub- 
sidize educational films, we recognize that this is a 
conviction sincerely held and fearlessly voiced by one 
who because of his experience and accomplishment 
should be heard. 


Originator of “The March of Time” and producer 
of such film successes as “The House on 92nd Street” 
and “Boomerang,” Mr. de Rochemont is now presi- 
dent of Louis de Rochemont Associates, Inc., and is 
currently producing for United World Films, Inc., 
an integrated series of geography films for the ele- 
mentary grades, “Your World and Mine.” 


*Mimeographed copies of the addresses presented at the 
Founders’ Day Institute by Mr. de Rochemont, Dr. Spyros P. 
Skouras, Arthur H. DeBra, and Paul C. Reed are available free 
from Boston University School of Public Relations. Requests 
should be directed to Abraham Krasker, 84 Exeter St., Boston. 
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Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University 


Slide production scenes from the film “How to Make Handmade Lantern Slides.” Left: Brush work (India ink) on 


translucent paper. Right: 


Slide crayon on etched glass. 


How a Motion Picture Was Made 
On How to Make Handmade Lantern Slides 


NE OF THE NEEDs tn the field of audio-visual educa 

tion has been the effective use of the med.a in 

courses, institutes, and conferences devoted to 
\udio-Visual Materials. Since workers in the field 
are frequently asked such questions as “Why don't 
you use the film to teach audio-visual methods if it 
is so effective?”, universities and schools are now 
pioneering in the production of teaching mater:als. 


First Steps 


About a vear and a half ago the Audio-Visual Center 
at Indiana University was able to assemble staff and 
equipment for the beginnings of a production program. 
One of the subjects which was high on the list of pos- 
sible productions was a film for professional training 
in the area.of audio-visual materials. After the staff 
considered several possibilities, they finally selected the 
subject “How to Make Handmade Lantern Slides”. 
Since the production of these slides can be mastered 
by teachers, pupils, student teachers, group leaders and 
others concerned with the presentation of materials in 
pictorial form, slide-making has been included in the 
audio-visual classes at the University and in the four 
I:xtension Centers. 

Considerable research in production techniques, mate- 
rials, and utilization of handmade slides had been done 
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Audio-Visual Center. 
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at the Center during the previous three years. Through 
this continuous process of use, experimentation, and 
research, simple, effective production techniques had 
been developed and improved. Moreover, the Center 
was being called upon several times each year to demon 
strate the production of handmade lantern slides to 
teacher conferences, sectional meetings, and workshop 
groups. 

The first step in the production of the film was a 
deta:led break-down of the subject into types of slides, 
materials and equipment, skills involved (mechanical 
skills, and mental skills and understandings ), utilization 
ideas and suggestions of many subject-matter areas on 
various grade levels. This was laid out in the form 
of a grid or check list. The break-down was checked 
by all members of the Center staff for possible omis- 
sions and errors, and then it was used as the basis for 
writ ng rough script. 

“Bare Bones” or More? 

Before the script was started, a major decision had 
to be made. Should the film show only the “bare bones” 
of production techniques in slide making with no im- 
plications for the utilization of these slides, or should 
it show slide production in context with the subject- 
matter background and actual classroom situations ? 
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It was finally decided that the purpose of the film 
would be the demonstration of production techniques 
used in the making of handmade slides, along with 
utilization of the slides for educational purposes. 


Needed Repetition 


The film treatment developed these purposes by 
including a variety of content on the slides made in th 
film, and several teachers demonstrating techniques 1 
different subject-matter areas and grade levels. Since 
in the making of slides there are many small but im 
portant details which, once mastered, aid the teacher 
in producing well-made slides, the film was designed to 
provide the needed repetition in context of production 
techniques that should be mastered. For example, ce 
tails such as the techniques used in applying pencil, 
crayon, or ink were to be repeated several times in 
context, both in narration and in visualization. This 
was also true of the position of the drawing on the 
plate, the use of the margin guide and blotter, the 
thumb spot, the care of materials and equipment, the 
light boxes, types of bindings, and the techniques of 
sharpening crayons and _ pencils. 


Trial Run 


Sefore production was undertaken, the production 
staff was divided into three crews of three persons each. 
Each crew shot two sequences of the film. This “trial 
run” was shot in order to study the effects of different 
types of lighting, camera angles, set ‘decorations, and 
film treatment. After carefully studying and evaluating 
the test shots, the entire staff chose the type of lighting 
and treatment used in the finished film. 

The film production became a valuable training ex 
perience for the staff, since each step was discussed 


thoroughly and weaknesses were evaluated throughout 















Production shot in the filming 
of “How to Make Handmade 
Lantern Slides.” The produc- 
tion staff was divided into 
three crews, each crew shoot- 
ing two sequences of the film. 
This “trial run” was made 
in order to study the effects 
of different types of light- 
ing, camera angles, set deco- 
rations, and film treatment. 





the entire production. Only the sounding of the narra- 
tion was handled by a commercial company. 


Preview 


Following the shooting of the film, a rough cut was 
made and shown to a large variety of groups: the 
Center staff, teacher-training groups, audio-visual 
classes on the University campus and at Extension 
Centers, and conferences, including the University Film 
’roducer’s Council. Again there was a pooling of opin- 
ion regarding changes, rearrangement of scenes, and 
narration. These changes were made. 

lwo teacher-training groups were shown the film 
with no advance preparation or instruction and were 
then toid to produce five handmade lantern slides, AlI- 
though this was a poor teaching technique, it provided 
an unbiased check on the effects of the film. The slides 
produced by these two classes were judged to be on 
a par with other groups which had had two work 
periods, two hours in length, for discussion and demon- 
stration of slide making. The finished slides not only 
displayed a wide choice of subject matter, but also 
were made from a variety of slide materials. In sub- 
sequent classes with which the rough cut of the film 
was used, it was the judgment of the instructors that 
it improved the student's understanding of the tech- 
niques involved and it gave a great appreciation of the 
possibilities of the use of handmade lantern slides in the 
student’s own fields. 


Evaluation 
Since the film was completed, it has been evaluated by 
three instructors in classroom situations. It has been 
found that the use of this film, plus about forty minutes 
of discussion and demonstration, seems to be as effeéc- 
tive as two periods of two hours each had been pre- 


viously with similar types of classes. 
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The storytelling phonograph record is growing in popularity, and 
education is finding it a supplementary tool to learning. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


To Stimulate Reading 


AS it ever occurred to you that phonograph 
H records can be used effectively in a school li- 

brary as a means to stimulate interest in read- 
ing? A certain number of children come to the library, 
glance at one book and then another, thumb through 
the pages of a book—looking only at the pictures— 
and no matter how patiently and diligently you strive 
to get them to take a book and read it through for 
the sheer joy of reading a good story, you find your- 
self stymied. Many devices have been suggested by 
educators and librarians to help solve these problems. 
Here is another one which is proving quite a boon 
to teacher-librarians in the Chicago Public Schools. 


Telling Stories with Phonograph Records 


Telling stories aloud to a group has been done down 
through the ages. But the art of storytelling requires 
a great deal of time in preparation, and few attain a 
high degree of artistry or proficiency. Perhaps this is 
the reason the storytelling phonograph record is grow- 
ing in popularity and education is finding it a supple- 
mentary tool to learning. However, more and more 
records are being placed on the market, many of them 
questionable as to content, as to the qualifications of the 
narrator, and as to the value and amount of sound 
effects used. Consequently, the educator has to set 
up criteria for the record that has educational value 
and be as selective in those recommendations for schools 
as in selecting books and other tools of learning. 


Wanted: Records Suitable 
For Younger Listeners 


It was at a meeting of the Chicago Teacher-Librari- 
ans Club that information was sought by a small group 
for a list of storytelling phonograph records which 
might be useful in an elementary school. Various lists 
already compiled covering this subject area were ex- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is a condensed re- 
rint of the article “Phonograph Records and Their 
se in a School Library” by Dilla W. MacBean which 

pa in A Monograph on Language Arts, No. 51, 

published under the direction of the Research De- 

partment of Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Illinois. 
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amined but were found to be inadequate. Most lists 
were prepared for high school listening and included 
few records that were suitable for the younger listener. 
Following the luncheon—when Mrs. Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen was the guest speaker and enchanted the 
125 members of the Chicago Teacher-Librarians Club 
with telling several of her inimitable stories— the re- 
quest for her records and others of comparable quality 
grew in intensity. These teacher-librarians were aware 
of the possibilities in using records of this caliber as 
an additional medium in reading guidance. 


A “Listening” Committee 


A committee of three was appointed to listen to 
available storytelling phonograph records which might 
be recommended for elementary school library use and, 
after due consideration, to compile a list which could be 
used in all the elementary schools. Mrs. Marie B. Gib- 
bons of the Shakespeare School was named chairman, 
and Miss Mary V. O’Hara of the Sawyer Avenue 
School and Miss Jeannie M. Stewart of the Bright 
School were appointed to serve with her. A great deal of 
time was spent on the project by these three teachers 
during their summer vacation. They found the local 
record shops in the city, as well as those in the Loop, 
most co-operative in their study. Each teacher listened 
to many records by herself and compiled her indivdual 
list. Then the three teachers conferred, checked one 
another’s lists, and began all over again. This time they 
went as a committee—and occasionally two made the 
rounds to listen to the recommended records of all 
three or to relisten to those recommended by one mem- 
ber. They were always searching for new releases or 
old ones coming back on the market. 


Setting Up Standards 


Following one of the earlier conferences, the com- 
mittee realized that it was necessary to set up specific 
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standards before compiling the list. The selection for 
school use was quite different from the incentive of the 
parents or children in selecting records for private 


collections. Schools were not looking for records for 
entertainment or recreation. The committee was keenly 
aware that any record placed on the list must measure 
up to specific objectives; that this was another device 
that might be used advantageously in the library or 
in the classroom as another medium in interesting a 
class group as a whole or, specifically, individual child- 
ren to more extensive reading; that listening to a 
story by an artist could motivate the good reader to 
different or new subject types of literature or could 
entice the nonreader (with the guidance of the alert 
librarian) to reading the complete story or book from 
which he had heard an episode or parts of a story well 
told on the record. 

During the summer and early fall the committee 
met several times with the Head Librarian—by whom 
they had been appointed to serve—relating their ex- 
periences and problems and making sure that their 
efforts were spent in the right direction. After school 
had resumed in the fall, the four decided it was best 
to formulate the objectives and criteria by which the 
selection of records was made. Requests were being 
made by other members of the club, and it was de- 
cided to prepare the list, although the number of rec- 
ords listed would be few in comparison with the many 
listened to. 

The Foreword of the list states these objectives and 
the criteria for the listing. They are for use by anyone 
when measuring the value of phonograph records for 
school listening. Following is the Foreword and the 
list. 


FOREWORD 
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The purpose of the committee was to formulate a list of 
records that could be used for constructive, guided listening that 
would lead the child to books and give him an enrichment of 
experience and background. 

In compiling the list, the following objectives were formulated : 

1. To lead the average child to a book. 

2. To enrich the superior child’s background 

3. To assist the slower child to develop a literary background 
through listening that he might not be able to attain through 
his grade-level reading. 

4. To add one more medium, an auditory image aid, to help 
in making the best in literature and the classics a part of 
every child’s background. 

5. To help the child interpret the story: i.e., the dialect or 
colloquialisms or the language of the period of the story 
is rationalized for the child. 

The committee listened to 154 double-faced records and is 

aware that. in selecting, the following are desirable criteria: 

1. The voice of the narrator must be pleasant, the diction 
good, and the enunciation clear. 

2. Sufficient variation must be provided in the production so 

that at no time will the listening span of the child be taxed. 

3. The story must be told or dramatized at a pace that will 
permit the child to comprehend as he listens 

4. The background of the story must be accurate 

5. The whole interpretation must give pleasure to the child: 

In conclusion, the committee reports that it has tried to 
listen to all the available children’s storytelling records over 
a period of six months and regrets that several records—which 
were suggested to it—could not be heard because they were 
out of stock either temporarily or permanently. In instances 
where there was more than one recording of the same story, the 
one that was considered the best is listed. 
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Little Black Sambo (Grades 1-3) 
Victor Record Y 312 
Narrator: Paul Wing 
2—10 in. Record Envelope 

Little Engine That Could (Grades 2-4) 
Victor Record Y 307 
Narrator: Paul Wing 
3—10 in. Record Envelope 

Rumpelstiltskin (Grades 2-4) 
Victor Record Y 306 
Narrator: Helen E. Meyers 
1—10 in. Record Envelope 

Three Billy Goats Gruff and 

Answer Three Questions If You Can (Grades 2-4) 
Victor Record Y 8 
Narrator: Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 
1—10 in. Record Envelope 

Two Hans Christian Andersen Stories— 

The Tinder Box and It’s Perfectly True (Grades 2-4) 
Bluebird Record B C 24 , 
Narrator: Paul Leyssac 
3—10 in. Record Album 

Winnie the Pooh and Christopher Robin (Grades 2-5) 
Decca Record K 12 
Narrator: Frank Luther 
3—10 in. Record Envelope 

Sleeping Beauty (Grades 3-5) 

R. C. A. Victor Record 

Narrator: Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 

1—12 in. Record, one of Album distributed by the American 
Library Association 

500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins (Grades 3-6) 
Bluebird Record Y 304 
Narrator: Paul Wing 
3—10 in. Record Envelope 

Sheep and the Pig Who Set Up Housekeeping (Grades 3-6) 
Bluebird Record Y 7 
Narrator: Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 
1—10 in. Record Envelope 

When the Husband Kept House (Grades 3-5) 

Bluebird Record Y 314 
Narrator: Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 
1—10 in. Record Envelope 
Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside (Grades 4-6) 
R. C. A. Victor Record 
Narrator: Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 
1—12 in. Record, one of Album distributed by the American 
Library Association 

Vumskull Jack and The Happy Family (Grades 4-6) 
Bluebird Record B C 32 
Narrator: Paul Leyssac 
3—10 in. Record Envelope 

One String Fiddle (Grades 4-6) 

Victor Record Y 319 

Narrator: Paul Wing 

2—10 in. Record Envelope 
Alice in Wonderland (Grades 4-8) 

Decca Record D A 376 

Narrator: Ginger Rogers 

3—12 in. Record Album 
Baldur (Grades 5-7) 

R. C. A. Victor Record 

Narrator: Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 

1—12 in. Record, one of Album distributed by the American 

Library Association 

Captain Kidd’s Cow (Grades 5-8) 

Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc.* 

2—12 in. Record Envelope 

(Continued on next page) 

*All records distributed by Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc. (located 

at P.O. Box 1112, Grand Central Station, New York City on this 


list, have been produced by the Association of the Junior Leagues of 
America, Inc. 
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in Clean Hay (Grades 5-8) 
Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc 
2—12 in. Record Envelope 

Vischief in Fes (Grades 5-8) 
Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc.* 
2—12 in. Record Envelope 

Singing Tree (Grades 5-8) 

Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc.* 
2—12 in. Record Envelope 
Smoky Bay (Grades 5-8) 


Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc.* 
2—-12 in. Record Envelope 
Gift of the Forest (Grades 6-8) 
* 


Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc 
2—12 in. Record Envelope 
Level Land (Grades 6-8) 
Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc.* 
2—12 in. Record Envelope 
Vocha the Djuka (Grades 6-8) 
Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc 
2—12 in. Record Envelope 
On the Dark of the Moon (Grades 6-8) 
Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc.* 
2—12 in. Record Envelope 
Tales from the l’olsunga Saga (Grades 6-8) 
R. C. A. Victor Record 
Narrator: Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 
2—12 in. Record Envelope, part of Album distributed by the 
American Library Association 
Trap Lines North (Grades 6-8) 
Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc.* 
2—12 in. Record Envelope 
Struggle Is Our Brother (Grades 7-8) 


Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc.* 
2—12 in. Record Envelope 
Three and a Pigeon (Grades 7-8) 
* 


Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc. 
2—12 in. Record Envelope 
Treasure Island (Grades 7-8) 
Columbia Record M 553 
Narrator: Basil Rathbone 
3—12 in. Record Album 
When the Typhoon Blows (Grades 7-8) 
Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc.* 
2—12 in. Record Envelope 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol 
Columbia Record M 521 
Narrator: Jasil Rathbone 
3—12 in Record Album 
Vine Eyes Have Seen the Glory (Grade 8) 
Victor Record M 909 
Narrator: Helen Hayes 
2—12 in. Record Album 
(NOTE: This record is listed because from an artistic view- 
point it is useful for interpretation and for use in choral 
poetry. These selections are also included on the record: 
Star Spangled Banner, Beat Beat Beat Drum, America, 
Pledge to the Flag.) 
The committee recommends the following records but desires 
to state that it could not find the stories in print. 
Granny Patch and Her Magic Basket (Grades 2-4) 
Bluebird Record B C 35 
Narrator: Alice Remsen (Musical Story Lady) 
3—10 in. Record Envelope 
Christmas in Norway (Grades 4-6) 
Bluebird Record B C 37 
Narrator: Herman Ivarson 
3—10 in Record Envelope 
(Note: “A Traditional Norwegian Christmas with Carols” 
is the subtitle of this record. It could be used to lead 
children to books such as The Sky Bed, Norwegian Farm, 
Snow Treasure.) 
Christmas Gift—Story of the Juggler of Our Lady (Grades 7-8) 
Decca Record 
Narrator: John Nesbit 
2—10 in. Record Album 


* All records distributed by Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc., on 
this list, have been produced by the Association of the Junior Leagues 
of America, Inc. 
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Put It on the Record! 


by MARIAN K. WHITE 
Director of Audio-Visual Education, 
Smith School, Deming, New Mexico 


It’s on the record now! A fourth grade class (in 
picture below) has just finished cutting a record about 
Switzerland. During their study the group wrote many 
stories and paragraphs about this country, and selected 
the best ones to make into a continuous, descriptive 
story of Switzerland. All during the year this fourth 
grade used the recorder to cut records about the coun- 
tries they had studied. 

This was but one of the many functional uses of 
cutting records in our school. The primary children 
made a number of musical records. One first grade 
class cut a record of a group of songs they had learned 
that year. The teacher used the records to improve 
the children’s tone quality and their enunciation of 
words. 

Another use of the recorder was in the culmination 
of units of work. A third grade class made an exten- 
sive study of transportation, closing their unit with 
the cutting of a record about transportation. Each 
group which has studied transportation since has 
used that record as a source of information. 


All of the records cut in our schools have been made 
in response to some definite need. They are indexed 
and filed ina special cabinet. The recorder and play- 
back is a portable machine which is a part of the 
public address system of the high school. We have 
used both glass and plastic records with success. For 
some of the glass records, however, the cutting arm is 
too light to make the grooves deep enough. Our equip- 
ment includes both stationary and portable microphones. 

We have found the use of the recorder in our school 
to be of great value in: 1. Motivation, stimulation, 
and clarification. 2. Remedial work, especially reading 
and speech. 3. Presentation of informational material. 
4. Music and creative literature. 5. Culmination of 


units of work. 





Mr. Hosmer, Smith School principal, is cutting a record for 
the fourth grade. It was one of the culminating activities in 
their study of Switzerland. 
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RESEARCH STUDY 


@ Better Teaching through the Use of Current Materials 
Lucien Kinney, Reginald Bell, Stanford University 
School of Education, 1947. 


A report of an 18-month study in English, science and 
social studies classes by the California Council on Im 
provement of Instruction, January, 1946 to June, 1947 
The study was begun by the Division of Secondary Edu 
cation of the California State Department of Education 
Materials used were: current magazines, as 7ime, Life, For- 
tune and popular magazines in the science and social science 
fields; newspapers, pamphlets, March of Time Forum Edi 
tion films, recordings, etc. 

There are now three reports available from the School 
of Education, Stanford University on the state-wide study 
and on a more detailed experiment at Kearney Junior 
Senior High School, San Diego. The brochure describes 
some of the techniques used in English, social science and 
science, and then approaches the research from another 
angle, viz. the classroom tactics used: bulletin boards, class 
room recordings of pupil discussions, sociodramas, pupil 
panels, and others. 

The intelligent use of current materials, with adequate aid 
to teachers and students, was found to have many im 
portant values to the student, the teacher and the com 
munity. The experiences of these teachers should be an in 
spiration to others everywhere so that pupils can under- 
stand what great forces are at play in the world molding 
our own history and affecting the outcomes of the history 
we read about in textbooks. This report should be very 
widely read. 


UTILIZATION 


@ Audio-Visual Materials and Methods in the Social 
Studies—William H. Hartley, ed. 1947: 18th Yearbook, 
National Council for the Social Studies, N.E.A. 214 pp 
$2.00 paper-bound, $2.50 cloth-bound 


Utilisation, that is the main function of this book which 
social studies teachers in elementary and secondary schools, 
and students of audio-visual instruction will heartily endorse 
Dr. Hartley performed a useful service in bringing together 
the ideas of outstanding administrators and audio-visual 
experts, as well as of classroom teachers who describe viv 
idly some of their own successful experiences. 

An introductory section includes articles on the psychology 
of audio-visual materials, impact of war experience, and the 
relationship between teacher and administrator in the use of 
these materials. The remainder of the book is devoted to spe 
cific types of teaching aids, their potential values and ane 
dotal accounts of their use in classroom situations 

Read how a social studies laboratory (virtually a school 
museum) serves one New York high school; how a filmstrip 
on the U.S.S.R. was used in a sixth grade class, how con 
ventional lantern slides were used creatively to solve signifi 
cant problems, and so on throughout the book. 

Theory and practice supplement each other admirably, and 
the National Council for the Social Studies should achieve its 
purpose of helping to stimulate the greater and better use of 
audio-visual materials by means of specific examples in actual 
practice. 


May, 1948 
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Mrs. ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS, Ed.D., Editor 


@ Whose Fault Is It?—Clara VY. Braymer. Social Education, 

12 :61-4. February, 1948. 

In this paper presented at the St. Louis convention, the 
author suggests ways of avoiding the method of teaching 
that results in pupils with personality-behavior problems. 
Among the methods that would reach individual needs and 
interests is the use of audio-visual materials. The social 
studies teacher should select illustrative material that would 
first appeal to the interests of the pupils, and then plan to 
present the material with utmost skill. 


@ Common Sense in the Use of Films—J. M. Klock, Mich- 
igan State College. Social Education, 12:77. February, 1948 
A provocative critique of the types of films usually shown 
in social studies classes. The author suggests a critical 
review of all materials already available and a continuing 
review of new material as well as the proper utilization of 
films and other aids after the material has been selected. 


RADIO AND RECORDINGS 


@ Recordings on the March—Emma Dickson Sheehy, 
Teachers College, also music editor, Parents’ Magazine. 
Teachers College Record, 49:119-25, Noy. 1947. 

\n authoritative discussion of records for children, a trend 
which has now reached a boom, with over 30 million sold in 
1946. The author reviews new developments in the recording 
field, such as a) continued production of straight music, b) 
new movement toward dramatic readings, highly desirable 
for meeting indiviual interests and needs, c) recording of 
informational and instructional materials for schools, as history 
or Ss lence. 

As for future outlook, children’s records still need improve- 
ment. Prices are too high, there are not enough single records 
available without costly albums. Better distribution is needed, 
possibly, through record clubs or lending collections in public 
libraries. There should be an improvement, too, in quality, 
especially in stories for very young children. 


@ New Hope for FM in Education—Franklin Dunham, 
U.S. Office of Education. Nation’s Schools, 41:53, Jan. 1948. 

The FM band can accommodate 800 high powered radio 
stations. In a short time, 40 educational institutions have 
obtained licenses, half public school systems, half colleges 
and universities. 

To operate such stations successfully requires years of com- 
mercial radio background, and some educational broadcasting 
experience. The article is very useful in that it summarizes 
the status of FM to date, giving a list of educational stations 
on AM and FM. The potentialities of FM are very hopeful, 
since the cost of transmitters is not high, and interest among 
educators is great. Last summer more than 5,000 teachers 
attended courses in some aspect of radio education. Moreover, 
the cost of FM receivers is reasonable, ranging from $35 to 
$75 or about $20 to $30 for the attachment to standard AM 


sets 


HANDMADE SLIDES 


@ How to Make Handmade Lantern Slides—G: E. Hamil- 
ton, Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 1948 rev. ed. 
An illustrated pamphlet on the techniques of making 

standard glass slides for various subjects of the curriculum. 


(Literature continued on page 243) 
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DAVID SCHNEIDER, Editor, Evander Childs High School, New York City 


Surgery Starts at Science 


6 Ma, BRONX HIGH SCHOOL OF SCIENCE is a specialized 

secondary school catering to the needs and abilities 
of a select group of boys and (since recently) girls of 
greater New York. That science is doing a grand job 
is evidenced by the fact that this school leads all the 
rest in the roll call of state scholarship winners. If the 
claim that the United States has been lagging far be- 
hind in the training of its scientists is true, it would 
augur well for the future of our country to see “‘science’ 
high schools established in every state of the Union to 
emulate the work of the Bronx institution. 

One of the most active departments at the Bronx 
High School of Science is the Biology Department 
headed by Mr. Zachariah Subarsky. In Mr. Subarsky’s 
classes, students become adept in the manipulation of 
all types of laboratory equipment. They are trained in 
the most up-to-date techniques to prepare them for 
careers in laboratory techniques or surgery. Having 
realized the economy in materials and time inherent in a 
good teaching film, Mr. Subarsky and his students pre- 
pared the following two motion pictures which are 
used in the laboratory teaching of biology at Science 
High. These films were exhibited at the last session of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science in Chicago. Following is Mr. Subarsky’s ac- 
count of the two films. 





A still from “How Tissue Slides Are Prepared,” one of the 


films used in the laboratory teaching of biology at the 


Bronx High School of Science. 
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“Dissection of the Frog” 


“We inform our students of the differences between 
dissection and surgery. Unless they are given prelimi- 
nary instructions, students, at best, resort to butchery. 
Such directions are given in one or more of the follow- 
ing ways: 

1. Oral description of what is to be done. 

2. Printed or mimeographed directions 

3. Demonstration by the teacher. 

“We have found oral instruction to be inadequate. 
Also, we have found that the more mimeographed ‘n- 
structions are elaborated, the more difficult and time 
consuming they become for students. On the other 
hand, demonstrations are ideal—but only for small 
groups of sttidents. For larger groups—thirty-five to 
forty—we find demonstrations difficult for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. It is difficult to get every student close enough to 

the dissection being demonstrated. 

2. Even if the above were feasible, students do not 
retain all the steps observed in the dissection. 

3. When an attempt is made to demonstrate one step 
at a time, it is extremely inconvenient and time 
consuming to gather the class around the demon 
stration table as many as fifteen times during a 
single laboratory period. 

“The film, “Dissection of the Frog’, obviates these 
chfficulties in that every student practically has his nose 
in the demonstration while he remains at his own table. 
This film has been judged successful by several of our 
teachers who have used it with many classes over a 
period of several semesters.” 

“How Tissue Slides Are Prepared” 

“*Prepared’ microscope slides are used even in the 
most elementary courses in biology. But there are few 
students even in college courses in general biology who 
have an adequate understanding of the relationship be- 
tween the ‘prepared’ slide they see under the micro- 
scope and the organism from which the material on 
it came. Moreover, such students have but little appre- 
ciation of what goes into the making of a ‘prepared’ 
slide. Hence, they have a limited basis for interpreting 
what they see. Because it is so time consuming, an ade- 
quate demonstration of how slides are made is out of 
the question in any but histology classes. 

“*How Tissue Slides Are Made’ has been produced 
to meet those needs. Incidentally, we have found the 
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film useful in providing information for the student 
interested in making his own slides. Indeed, it is con- 
ceivable that the film may engender such an interest.” 


List of School-Made Motion Pictures 

As a special service to those readers who are inter- 
ested, EpuCATIONAL SCREEN offers, upon request, a 
list of school-made motion pictures incorporating many 
of the school-made films described in the pages of the 
ScrEEN plus the additional information gathered from 
the returns of a national questionnaire, leads from 
newspapers, educational and photography magazines, 
etc. The editor of this department wishes to thank 
those people who were kind enough to volunteer all 
information making this list possible. 

Following is a summary of the survey: 

34 states reporting in addition to the District of 
Columbia. Ohio leading with 57 schools, Texas 31, 
California 28, New York 27, Michigan 22, New Jersey 
16, Illinois 14, Wisconsin 14, Pennsylvania 13, Massa- 
chusetts 12, Connecticut 11; other states varying from 1 
to 6 producing schools. 

Dn Deen TOME Fo is ois has hie id wd wed ee 3 
Pee Gee BODUC ONE) 65556 cis siikd 4c cide cinccinels oceans 43 
(No titles recorded for approximately 150 
other films) 
Subjects covered in titled films: 
School Activities (chiefly for records or 


ens NDS a dG inden dios d wee mean 182 
Formal School Subjects (English, Science, 

Mathematics, Health Education, Art, etc.).... 159 
ee Ene ey Ita OAS Ce Re rr oe ® 21 
All others, extra-curricular, etC.. ......0ccccccse- 93 


To obtain a mimeographed copy of the list of School- 
Made Motion Pictures, write to the Service Depart- 
ment, EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
1, Illinois, and enclose 10c in stamps or coins to cover 
the cost of handling. 





3 Steps to Museum Experience 
(Continued from page 220) 

Disciplinary difficulties have a tendency to crop up on 
the way to the museum. The classroom teacher must 
realize that a desirable attitude on the part of the pupils 
must be present when they arrive at the museum if 
the lesson there is to be successful. 

A concerted effort should be made to arrive at the 
museum at the time the lesson is scheduled. The group 
should report immediately to the place where they are 
to meet their guide or where the class lesson is to 
start. With so many museum exhibits surrounding 
them, the class will soon scatter unless the lesson is 
started immediately. 

While at the museum, it is important that all pupils 
be able to hear the guide. For this reason the size 
of the group should not be too large; an average school 
class size can usually be handled satisfactorily. The 
novelty of the visit generally alleviates the ordinary 
classroom discipline situation. Time should be allotted 
for worthwhile questions. The author has found that 
pupils like to go through the exhibit with the guide 
and then enjoy some free time during which they may 
pursue special interests of their own. While at the 
museum, an alert teacher often finds a latent interest 
on the part of some class member which may help her 
with future work with that pupil. 


May, 1948 


Care must be exercised against staying too long at 
the museum. This varies considerably with different 
groups. As a rule, the younger the child, the shorter the 
period should be. It is safe to state that after 1% hours, 
not much is accomplished. One of the most painful 
ordeals to which the author was ever subjected was 
guiding a group of 37 first graders through the entire 
museum. Their teacher insisted that they look care- 
fully at each museum case and that the new guide tell 
them the significance of each exhibit. Before the end 
of the tour, some became so tired and uninterested they 
were ready to sleep leaning against the cases. It is well 
to remember that two average-length museum lessons 
are much more effective than one lengthy one. 

The follow-up is the part of the trip most neglected 
by teachers. By the time a teacher has made a pre- 
class visit to the museum, helped to prepare her class 
for their visit, and then accompanied them for their 
lesson, she may feel she has had enough. This is the 
time, however, to clinch the real value of the trip. Just 
because the pupils have seen an exhibit is no assurance 
that they understand what they have seen. The old 
Chinese proverb that says you see only what is in the 
back of your eyes applies to a museum lesson, Class 
discussions can be very profitably used in. this follow- 
up work. Many teachers find the use of museum loan 
collections very helpful. Practically every group that 
comes to the museum to study pioneer life borrows a 
set of pioneer pictures for their follow-up lesson. 

Some pupils may wish to make a written report of 
their trip. Others will wish to use their creative ability. 
The author has seen some excellent replicas of pre- 
historic Indian pipes carved from bars of soap by 
classes who had visited those displays in the museum. 

The teacher may wish to test the class as a part of 
her evaluation of the trip. Time should be taken to 
discuss the trip and its benefits. Undesirable features 
of the trip should also be discussed to avoid these same 
pitfalls in a similar undertaking later. 

The trip may have aroused the desire for further 
study and, if so, this should be encouraged. One boy 
from a school named McGuffey came with his class 
to study Ohio history. As the class went through 
Ohio History Hall, they were to find, among other 
things, the author of a famous set of school reading 
books. It was very stimulating to see this one boy look 
at the photograph of William McGuffey, read the label, 
glance at the set of McGuffey reading books, and then 
dash up to the guide and say, “William McGuffey wrote 
a reading book. I'll bet that is where our school got its 
name.” His teacher said he had often been told of the 
origin of the school’s name, but it had remained mean- 
ingless until he saw that museum display. That same 
boy later wrote and submitted to the museum guide an 
excellent biographical sketch of William McGuffey. 

A successful museum trip can be had by any class. 
Hundreds of classes visit the Ohio State Museum each 
year. While museum trips are not the panacea for all 
our educational ills, nevertheless an occasional, well- 
planned trip to the museum will do much to help 
boys and girls attain a well-rounded education—that 
goal toward which we are all striving. 
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L. Cc. LARSON, Editor 
Director. Audio-Visual Center 


Indiana University, Bloomington 


Are You Popular? 


(Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South Water Street, 
Chicago 1, Lllinois) 10 minutes, 16mm, sound, color, $90; 
black and white, $45.00. 1947. Teachers’ Guide available. 


Description of Contents: 

Through a group of typical high school students shown 
in several everyday situations, this film presents many of 
the reasons why young people are or are not well liked. 

Caroline Ames, an attractive-looking new girl, enters the 
high school cafeteria alone. She is invited to eat with a 
group of boys and girls who have just excluded from their 
table Ginny, a crude looking and acting girl who tries to 
win popularity by parking in cars with boys at night. Caro- 
line immediately shows an interest in the activities of her 
new friends and offers to help Wally gather props for the 
school play. 

At home, Caroline receives a telephone call from Wally, 
who in a suitably brief conversation asks her for a date the 
next Saturday, giving her a choice of two types of enter- 
tainment. She writes the engagement on her calendar. 

On Saturday Jerry calls, asking for a date that night, and 
is disappointed to find that he is too late. He ruefully de- 
cides that it is not wise to ask for a date at the last 
minute. Caroline’s friend Ellie says that she wishes her 
“steady” boyfriend would be more considerate about arrang- 
ing dates ahead of time and suggesting possible activities. 


When Wally arrives for his date, Caroline introduces 
him to her parents, who are friendly and invite them to 
come in for a snack after their date. Having previously 
agreed with her parents about the time she should be home, 
Caroline takes her key and leaves with Wally, who by his 





Coronet Instructional Films 


In the film “Are You Popular?”, Caroline easily makes 
friends in the school cafeteria. 


CAROLYN GUSS. Instructor. School of Education 
BETTY STOOPS. Film Librarian, Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


good manners and friendliness has made a favorable im- 
pression on Caroline's parents. 

Throughout the film, the narrator comments on the in- 
cidents shown and raises questions for discussion. 


Committee Appraisal: 

A subtle and skillfully-arranged presentation of many 
details which, taken together, go a long way in determining 
a person's popularity, this film should be invaluable for 
stimulating discussion, as well as for presenting informa- 
tion. It could well be used with student groups on the 
junior and senior high school levels and with parent groups 
as a basis for discussion programs of several types. Both 
Caroline and Wally present excellent examples of good 
grooming, good posture, interest in and consideration for 
others, good manners both in public and in the privacy of 
their homes, regard for their parents, well-modulated voices, 
promptness, and foresight in making arrangements. The 
cast is well chosen, and the photography and sound are 


good. 
The World Is Rich 


(British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York; Brandon Films Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York) 
43 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and white. 1947. $100 
less 10% educational discount. Produced by Films of Fact, 
Ltd., for Central Office of Information, London, England. 
Description of Contents: 

The film deals with three phases of the world problem 
of food—production, distribution, and consumption. It be 
gins with scenes of food being produced and rich people 
eating and wasting it. Scenes of the dead and dying show 
that one out of three people in the world is_ threatened 
with death by hunger. In analyzing the reasons for this 
condition, the film shows that the war was only partially 
responsible for it. Scenes of war victims, war-torn cities, 
and disrupted communication systems indicate the ravages 
of food supplies. The film shows that in May, 1943, food 
experts met in Hot Springs, Virginia, to discuss the prob 
lem and that later, in October, 1945, at Quebec, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization was established. 

Isotypes show the trade relationships between countries 
with a surplus food supply and countries importing food 
and indicate that in years of plenty and low prices coun- 
tries with short supplies of food should be buying for 
storage, in order to have food during years of scarcity and 
high prices. Sir John Orr, the first director of FAO, sounds 
an optimistic note concerning the world’s ability to produce 
a sufficient supply of food to feed everyone. He points out 
that we have the facts concerning proper farming tech 
niques, improved varieties of seed, pest eradication, soil 
analysis, and farm mechanization. He further points out 
that this knowledge and skill must be used’ to feed the 
children of this war, lest they be the fathers of the next 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia is shown making a strong appeal for 
united action in producing and assuring a world food supply 
“The End” of the film is followed by an epilogue in which 
Sir John Orr states that the plan will work only as govern 
ments give it their cooperation and that governments will 
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British Information Services 


Fiorello LaGuardia at the FAO Copenhagen Conference, 
1946, made a strong appeal for united action in producing 
and assuring a world food supply. 


support the plan only as people insist upon it; therefore, 


the problem is one which confronts all peoples 


Committee Appraisal: 


Paul Rotha has combined convincing and dynamic pi 
tures, commentary, and music to create a favorable attitude 
on the part of the audience toward the importance and 
necessity of each person’s supporting a world-wide plan of 
food for the entire world. The film was produced with 
the cooperation of India, China, The U. S. S. R., The 
Middle East, Europe, North America, Africa, and Australia, 
with footage from 150 different films. The film is narrated 
by seven voices, all of which are used effectively to create 
the mood and atmosphere of the various scenes. Contrasts 
are made vivid by placing in juxtaposition scenes of waste 
and need, as well as scenes of wealth and poverty. The 
film is highly recommended for senior high school, college, 
and adult groups interested in the problem of food. 


s . 
Arturo Toscanini 
(Burton Holmes Films, Inc., 7510 North Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago 26, Illinois) 25 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and 
white. 1944. $28.19. Produced by the Office of War In 
formation, Overseas Branch 


Description of Contents: 

Featuring the talents of Arturo Toscanini, the N.B.( 
Symphony Orchestra, Jan Peerce, and the Westminster 
Choir in the music of Giuseppe Verdi, this film was designed 
to show the desire of many talented Italians for a demo 
cratic way of life 

Toscanini first leads the orchestra in Verdi's Overturs 
to “La Forza del Destino,” with the camera showing many 
of the individual musicians. As the music continues, the 
scene shifts to the radio station control booths and equip 
ment, and then back to the performers 

The conductor is next shown in his American home, whil 
the narrator describes his rejection of Fascism, twenty 
years before, in Europe and his constant desire to help free 
Italy from her oppressors. Other talented Italians who 
came to the United States to escape the Fascists are also 
shown at work. 

When news of Mussolini's deposition arrives, 
has ready his arrangement of Verdi's 
Nations,” originally composed to celebrate Italy’s freedon 


Toscan‘al 
Hymn of toe 


from foreign domination in 1862, and later played on several 
significant occasions in Italy’s history 

The latter half of the film is devoted to the performances 
of “Hymn of the Nations,” with the N.B.C. Symphony, Jan 
Peerce, and the Westminster Choir. on a special rad 
program. 
Committee Appraisal: 
Excellent music skillfully and feelingly performed mal! 


this film valuable for all age groups interested in the per 
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formance of classical music and for general appreciation, 
such as in school or church assembly programs on the 
intermediate grade level and above. The photography and 
sound recording are above average, with the close-ups of 
foscanini’s conducting best catching his intense belief in 
Verdi’s music as it expresses lItaly’s love of freedom. 


Human Reproduction 


(McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y.) 22 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and white, 
1947. $80. Produced by Audio Productions. Instructors’ 
manual available. 


Description of Contents: 

This film is one of a series of seven films correlated with 
the college textbook Healthful Living, by Dr. Harold S. Diehl. 
It presents the information concerning human reproduction 
which young parents need to know in order to answer their 
children’s questions accurately. 

When a small boy asks his father where babies come 
from, why babies must have fathers, and why mothers go to the 
hospital to have their babies, the father pictures in his 
mind the information presented in the animated sequences. 

First is shown through models and animation the female 
pelvis with various views and cross-sections of the repro- 
ductive organs. The function of each organ is explained in 
relation to the others, and the complete menstrual cycle 
is shown day by day. Next are shown the male pelvis, 
with both external and internal reproductive organs in 
cross-section, the formation of spermatozoa, the path of 
spermatozoa within the female organs, and their effect 
upon the female egg cell. The development of a foetus 
is followed in detail, and the absence of a common blood 
stream is emphasized. The final animated sequence shows 
the position of the foetus within the mother and the move- 
ment caused by muscular contractions which results in the 
birth of the baby 


Committee Appraisal: 


This film presents vital information accurately and in 
good taste for young people on the high school and college 
levels. Many incorrect ideas about sex are dispelled and 
replaced with facts. The film’s framework of the small 
boy’s questions is misleading, since his questions, which 
are not actually answered, seem to raise the problem of 
giving children appropriate sex information, obviously not 
the intended function of the film. The animation and ex- 
planations are excellent. There is an accompanying 35mm 
silent filmstrip which emphasizes points made in the motion 


discussion, and provides 


picture, 
some additional material. 


presents questions for 





McGraw-Hill Text-Film 
The film “Human Reproduction” gives clear factual in- 
formation by means of models and animated drawings. 
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WILLIAM S. HOCKMAN, Editor, 1616 Marlowe Avenue, Lakewood 7, Ohio 


Editorials 


Is There Some Short Cut? 
c: AN the church afford films in the $100,000 bracket ? 


If certain distribution problems can be solved, 
can the volume of film usage be built up gradually to 
the place where the church can afford the “expensive” 
film? Does quality in the finished film depend only 
upon the factor of money? These are important ques- 
tions and need to be considered and discussed by those 
who decide upon policy and spend money in the fields 
of production and distribution. 

Across the country and over the years, congregations 
tend to worship in churches and listen to preachers 
which they can afford. In the long run the only films 
which the church can have are those which it can afford, 
and those who propose to produce films for the churches 
should heed this principle. 

One prospective producer of a religious film turned 
back from Hollywood, because his $100,000 production 
budget was less than half enough. Now he must look 
elsewhere for a studio, raise more funds, or lay his 
plans aside. Suppose he should get together the re- 
quired $250,000, can the church afford such a film? 
At what price would the prints lease or sell? Can 
enough prints be sold or leased, present distribution 
and utilization being what they are, to recover such 
elevated production costs? Can an “angel” be found 
for this film, and then more “angels’’ be found for 
other films? Is this the way to finance church films? 

The $590 prints of one Hollywood producer have 
not found a very wide market—because the rental 
which this price requires is above the maximum that 
churches will readily pay for the use of a film. Despite 
some glaring exceptions, the church utilization of films 
is not on a semi-theatrical basis. The average church 
does not round up its entire congregation, including 
some of the community at large, to fill the church 
auditorium when a film is shown. In the average 
church—there are some exceptions—films tend to be 
used by constituent groups of the church. They are 
not “shown” to big audiences, secured through high- 
powered promotion, which will give big offering from 
which a big rental can be paid and still leave a big 
take for the exhibiting church. Up to now some busi- 
ness has been done on that basis, Hollywood spell- 
binders and some churchmen to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Future developments will not be along these 





lines. 
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Rightly or wrongly, when current rentals exceed $10 
per use, the utilization of a film is stowed down seriously. 
The $16 rental of Queen Esther, Cathedral's latest and 
certainly its best film, keeps this film from securing 
the circulation its quality merits. Within any distribu- 
tion pattern compatible with educational utilization, 
production costs will determine the sale and lease price 
of prints, and the price of prints, in turn, tends to set 
the rental figure. If the rental is too high for the 
churches, where is the dealer to get money for prints, 
and if prints can’t be sold or leased, how can pictures 
be made? Common sense would suggest that at the 
present time there is a definite upper limit for pro- 
duction budgets. 

To get films at a price which it can afford, the church 
may need to steer clear of the economics of Hollywood. 
It may need to seek production know-how this side of 
the False Facade. There are qualities in a religious 
film which money cannot buy. For the church to try 
to afford quarter-million dollar pictures is to walk 
around on high stilts and invite a tumble to disaster. Be- 
fore such money is invested, let those who propose to 
spend it in an enterprise of the church show how the 
church can afford, distribution and utilization being 
what they are, to use the films which they propose to 
produce. Until this can be done, the average church- 
men will expect films at a price the church can afford. 
Or is there some short cut ?>—WSH. 


Commendable Move 


Wis a decade there may be 100,000 churches in 

the United States which will be using religious 
films. These churches cannot be served by a few large 
film libraries. They will be too distant for most of their 
customers. Eventually, the country must be covered by 
thousands of local film libraries, organized and run on 
a variety of plans. Those who produce films, and those 
who distribute them, must find ways of doing business 
with these local rental libraries. The Religious Film 
Division of United World Films (445 Park Ave., N. Y. 
22) has made a move in the right direction. 





This distributor now offers prints on an outright 
sale basis, replacing the traditional system of leasing 
prints only. Sale will be subject to restrictions against 
theatrical and television use. This plan of United World 
Films will enable many small libraries to expand their 
list of titles, and will bring more films closer to the 
ultimate consumer, the local church. The closer the 
print to the user, the more the print will be used and 
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the more it will earn. This is a basic law in non-theatri- 
cal distribution.—W SH. 


Not Ready for This 


pr. WORLD is suggesting that local churches con 
sider buying films, and offers a bracket of titles 
which the church might start out with. Some consider- 
ations other than quality and utility certainly must have 
governed the selection of the eleven _ titles listed in 
this so-called “basic church film library.” With sever- 
al exceptions, they are films which would not be used 
over and over again in the average church. When print 
prices have been halved and the list of high-utility films 
vastly extended, some local churches may purchase 
prints. Not one in a thousand is ready for it now. 


WSH. 


The Film Goes to Camp 
by CHARLES W. TYRRELL 


Audio-Visual Center, U. of Indiana 


ILMS as an antidote for homesickness the first 

night of camp; films for the study classes; films 
on campcraft; films on sports; films on nature; films 
on health; films that show how to swim, to use a bow 
and arrow, to paddle a canoe, to ride a horse—all kinds 
of films can and do go to camp when the director is on 
his toes. 

Some camps have a religious purpose. Why not use 
some of the good religious films like No Greater Power, 
the story of Zacchaeus; /n the Steps of the Great 
Physician, the story of Dr. Willis S. Pierce and his 
great medical work at Wai, India; the “2000 Years 
Ago” series, which presents daily life in Palestine; /t’s 
the Brain That Counts, a dramatic film on alcohol and 
the best yet produced on this subject? 

Social development ought to be a camp objective 
Such films as Johnny Learns His Manners will get a 
respectful reception by junior boys and girls and by 
intermediates if they are carefully prepared by a good 
introduction to the film. Party Lines will get over a 
lesson in considerate and thoughtful behavior. Older 
boys and girls will find Shy Guy interesting and useful 
in helping them improve their social quotients. That 
well-known film, You and Your Friends, will provoke 
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some self-searching thought and induce profitable group 
discussion. Another sure-fire discussion film is You 
and Your Family. Here a panel for post-film discussion 
might be composed of camp staff (adults) and campers 
so that all points of view would be maintained. 

Campers like to sing, and singing from films is fun, 
indeed. Six American favorites will be found on the 
one-reel film, Sing America. Older young people might 
enjoy the one-reel film, Songs of Stephen Foster. Jose 
/turbi is a one-reel film presenting this well-known mas- 
ter of the keyboard. 

A “thrill” film or two can do much to tone up the 
camp morale and make the “Saturday night blues” of 
a little lighter hue. Bronco Busters, Wild Elephant 
Round-Up, White Safari, Clyde Beatty's Animal 
Thrills, Ski Flight, Catching Crocodiles, Way of the 
Wild, and many others will be enjoyed by any group 
of campers. 

In the sports category, such films as Play Volley 
Ball, Swimming for Beginners, Diving Fundamentals, 
and others will help round out the program. 

Craft films ought to be presented in settings favor- 
able to immediate application. Suppose your camp is 
to have a group interested in leather work. After a 
brief introduction by the leader to make the group 
familiar with the new terms, tools, and general pro- 
cedure, the film, Leatherwork, could be shown. It gives 
an over-all view of how a pocketbook and a billfold are 
made. With interest aroused, and instruction given, 
materials and working facilities should be ready. 
Among the many films available are Decorative Metal 
Work, How Young America Paints, Marionettes, and 
Toys From Odds and Ends. 

Nature films will have their place in the well-run 
camp. Nature's Songsters presents the habits and songs 
of many American birds; Realm of the Wild shows 
many of the larger animals of our great national parks 
in their natural surroundings; Speckled Trout Across 
Canada is filled with sequences of great beauty and un- 
usual interest ; High Over Borders tells the story of the 
migratory birds—all these and many more form a long 
list from which to select. 

Eating is one of the principal and most enjoyable 
activities of any camp and such a film as What Makes 
\'s Grow, designed for youthful audiences, ought to 
make campers relish the wholesome fare of well-bal- 


SPORTS 


Scenes from films which might “go to camp.” Left to right: “The Synagogue” from the “2000 Years Ago” series on life in 
ancient Palestine (United World Films); “You and Your Friends” (Association Films); “Softball for Girls _(Coronet 
Instructional Films); “Bacteria—Good and Bad,” a filmstrip in the Good Health Series (Young America Films). 
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anced meals. /’undamentals of Diet could pinch-hit 
for the above. Younger children enjoy Husky and 
Skinny, a cartoon film emphasizing the place of milk 
in the diet. 

While no one would be foolish enough to over-load 
the camp program with all the above films, they do 
suggest the scope and the quantity of films available. 
Like all other elements of the camp experience, the use 
of films calls for careful selection in terms of your ob- 
jective, the thorough preparation of every individual 
program, and a constructive follow-up of some kind. 
Sound educational procedure should not be discarded 
in the camp situation, Some staff member should be 
responsible for all film programs. His work will begin 
at least six weeks before camp opens. All orders 
should be placed early. The exact delivery address in 
complete detail should be given when films are booked. 
If possible, tell the local postal authorities that you 
will be expecting films and solicit their cooperation. 
At the camp you will need to make arrangements for 
darkouts, equipment, and assistance with projection. 

Nearly all the films referred to above will be found 
in the catalogues of Association Films, National Film 
Board of Canada, or the Religious Film Association. 
They can also be located through “1000 and One”, 
The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films, available from 
IDUCATIONAL SCREEN for one dollar. 


Religious Films in School 
by Rev. E. H. ENGEL 
Port Clinton, Ohio 

For fourteen years and under the auspices of the 
Port Clinton-Peninsular Ministerial Association, a 
period of religious instruction has been conducted in the 
local high school for the children of Protestant affilia- 
tion. This is the first year that we have used visual 
materials for the entire period and this is our most 
successful year by far. 

Some of the advantages are: we have the same les- 
son for all junior and senior high groups; they are all 
in one assembly ; there is practically no discipline prob- 
lem as the presence of the classroom teachers plus a 
good religious movie solves this problem; pupils like 
the movies because it breaks the classroom routine: it 
secures the complete cooperation of the school; and it 
brings into life and action the philosophy of religious 
teaching and action. 

Two recent films, This Road We Walk and Seeds of 
Destiny, were seen by an audience of 550 junior and 
senior high school young people, and their response 
was excellent. A carefully-developed discussion out- 
line on each film was given to each pupil after the show- 
ing. We believe that these vivid programs have great 
social and religious value and that they make a lasting 
contribution to the mental, moral, and spiritual develop- 
ment of these young people. 


Copy for Handmade Lantern Slides 


According to G.E. Hamilton, President of Keystone 
View Company (Meadville, Pa.), one of their current 
projects is the development of copy for the making of 
handmade lantern (344 x 4) slides for use in religious 
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Keystone View Co. 


LANTERN SLIDE NO. 3—THE TRAVELER 
Color Suggestions: White head covering, orange robe, red 
sash, brown staff; gray donkey; green and brown trees. 


Text: “A certain man,” said Jesus, “went down from Je- 

rusalem to Jericho .. .” Here we see the certain man start- 

ing on his journey. Do you think Jesus had in mind any 
particular man when he said, “A certain man”? 


education. The first series will be on the parables, with 
a later one on the life of Christ. The copy consists of a 
series of black and white drawings which are to be 
copied onto slides and then colored according to sug- 
gestions accompanying each picture. In addition to the 
color suggestions, a biblical text and several thought- 
provoking questions are given with each picture. 

For many years the making of lantern slides by pupils 
in church, vacation, and weekday schools of religion has 
been considered by many teachers to be worthwhile 
“creative” handwork, and the copy which Keystone is 
developing should assist in making this type of activity 
more interesting and educative. The copy for the 
Good Samaritan story consists of 15 pictures of the 
quality indicated in the accompanying illustration 
Keystone View would appreciate your advice and sug- 
gestions relative to the development of this type of 
material. 


New China Film Released 

Secause the Protestant churches of America will 
be studying China during the year 1948-’49, churches 
and film rental libraries all over the nation will be in- 
terested in the release of the second film to be produced 
by the Protestant Film Commission (45 Astor Place, 
N.Y. 3), which bears the title of My Name Is 
Han. The film was photographed in China last summer. 

My Name Is Han is the dramatic story of the return 
of a Chinese family to their war-torn home and how the 
Christian Church helped them in their rebuilding and 
readjustments. The documentary technique is em- 
ployed, giving an effect of authenticity and at the same 
time building up a strong emotional appeal. The film is 
in black and white and sound, and has a running time 
of 25 minutes. 

The film will be distributed through the Religious 
Film Association (address same as P.F.C.) and it will 
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he given its world premiere in 100 cities near the middle 
of June. Churches and distributors interested in having 
their community be of the premiering cities should com 
municate with Wm. L. Rogers, Director of R.F.A 
This department expects to list and evaluate the China 
films in the September issue, and will be glad to have 
the makers and distributors of films of China send in 
their lists. 


Visual Workshop 


The First National Canadian Workshop in Audio 
Visual Education will be held at McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ontario, the five days of June 28th to July 
2nd under the auspices of the Department of Christian 
Education of the Canadian Council of Churches. In 
planning, faculty, and auspices this workshop is inter 
denominational and intended for the leaders in audio 
visual education from all parts of Canada. Miss Pearl 
Rosser, Director of Visual Education and Radio for 
the International Council of Religious Education, will 
give the theme addresses of the workshop. The Rev. 
Dr. L. C. Kitchen, in charge of field work for the theo 
logical students of McMaster University, will be the 
director. Detailed information on courses can be se 
cured from Room 516, 299 Queen St. W., Toronto. 


Mr. Lantz to ICRE 


The International Council of Religious Education has 
arnounced the coming to its staff of Rev. Donald 
R. Lantz as the Assistant Director of the Department 
of Radio and Audio-Visual Education. A graduate of 
the Evangelical Seminary at Naperville, he was a radio 
technician before entering the ministry. During his 
twelve years he has served a number of pastorates. His 
hobby is color photography. In the Department, headed 
by Miss Pearl Rosser, he will give especial attention to 
the Visual Education Fellowship. 


N.T. Filmstrip 


A 31-frame black and white filmstrip, 7/e Saviour /s 
Born, has been jointly announced by Foundation Films 
(Pasadena 1, Calif.) and the Society for Visual Educa 
tion (100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill.) The pictures were 
taken from the 30-minute motion picture of the same 
title. 


Useful Accessory 


While this department leaves the discussion of equip 
ment to another section of the Screen, the Viewlex 
Company (35 Queens Blvd., L.I. City, N.Y.) has 
brought out an extremely useful device for turning room 
lights off and on when projectors are in use. Their 
Lite-O-Stat automatically turns room lights off and 
on from the projector switch. The device plugs into the 
power outlet. Work lights, floor lamps, other lights, 
are plugged into one side of the device and the power 
cord to the projector is plugged into the other side. As 
soon as the projector switch is turned on, the other 
lights go off. There are two models: Model A for pro- 
jector wattage up to 750; Model B for projecters whose 
wattage is 750 and up. 
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Correspondence 


Mr. Gilbert C. Docking, one of our Australian readers 
(10 Wanawong Crescent, Hartwell, E.6, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria), says that he is affiliated with a small group of 
“amateur (visual aid) enthusiasts who are attempting to 
promote the use of slide films in religious education.” 
They have completed a number of strips, and frequently 
demonstrate the technique of visual lessons, and would 
like to compare experiences with others having a similar 
interest in visual aids. Without doubt, this group of alert 
churchmen would appreciate literature from many ScREEN 
advertisers 

James Carlin, Palestine, Texas wants to know what 
has become of the China film having the tentative title of 
Fair Wind. He wonders if the two shorts I suggested be 
made from this footage (Man and Mighty River and 
China River Girl) were ever developed. The Missions 
Council of the Congregational Christian Churches, 287 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, should have the answers to these 
questions. Mr. Carlin and other interested individuals are 
directed to write to them. 


A reader, Vance D. Brown (Route No. 1, Grandview Rd., 
Oil City, Pa.) wants me to recommend the equipment 
which a church would buy under four conditions: can 
spend only $150; can spend $250; can spend $500; can 
spend “considerably more.” He has my recommendations. 
How about some of our readers telling him what they 
would do in the purchase of visual equipment under the 
above four conditions? Would you, too, start him off with 
a good 300-watt slide-filmstrip projector plus a beaded 
screen for his largest room, or average largest audience? 
What would you suggest he buy with the extra $100 under 
condition No. 2? Where would a good record and tran- 
scription player enter the picture? When would you sug- 
gest he get a sound film projector? Let us spend his 
money! Send me carbons of your letters and I will pub- 
lish one or two. WSH. 





BEYOND 
OUR 
OWN 


“PICTURE OF THE MONTH" 
HONORED by the Protestant Motion Picture 


Council’s designation as “Picture of the Month” in 
the December issue of 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
BEYOND OUR OWN is the film many churchmen 


are calling Picture of the Year—or of many years. 





BEYOND OUR OWN, 40 min., 16mm., sound, 3-year lease, 
$250.00 


Order your prints today! 


THE RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION 


Department E, 45 Astor Place, New York 3, WN. Y. 
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The Role of the Independent Producer 
(Continued from page 221) 


with the many educators who have shared in the pio- 
neering of educational films, has been motivated by a 
driving personal enthusiasm—a crusading desire to 
bring something important into being, with profit a 
secondary motive. Once the virus of educational films 
has infected a man, it remains permanently in his blood. 
That inner drive, that fervency, shared by visual-mind- 
ed educators and independent producers alike, has 
brought educational film from the wilderness of hope 
to the threshold of realization, where it stands today. 

Perhaps during the pioneering stages this has been 
just as well. Finding out how to make a film that helps 
to teach involves a lot more than merely a subject, a 
script, and a camera. Those tangibles are merely the 
superstructure—they must rest on the solid foundation 
of a developed philosophy, a working-out of the basic 
principles on which the new medium will be adapted 
to its new job. 

The automobile had to be developed in small back- 
room shops, pioneered by “independent producers” 
working in an atmosphere of trial and error, by which 
each car improved through the mistakes of its prede- 
cessors. It eventually required the facilities of large 
organizations with money enough to handle volume pro- 
duction and sales, before the automobile could fulfill 
its social function as a mass tool. In like manner, a 
large segment of the educational film field—not all, but 
a large part—has now been brought up to the point 
where it is ready for volume production. The volume 
production, distribution, and sales of film subjects is a 
complex problem. It requires experienced personnel, 
facilities, equipment, and capital. 

The medium of the motion picture is one of the most 
powerful means of communication—and educative 
guidance—ever put in the hands of man. The very en- 
vironmental circumstances of its exhibition—the dark- 
ened room, the single focus of attention—compel con- 
centration. By its fashioning, it can direct full atten- 
tion to the essence of any point at issue. It can dem- 
onstrate relationships between things, or between a 
thing and an idea. And, since the ear forgets but the 
eye remembers, film can imprint indelible visual images 
on that susceptible and retentive section of the youthful 
mind. 

More specifically, in the educative process, films can 
clarify and implant permanently in the mind many es- 
sential things which are difficult with traditional teach- 
ing methods. This applies particularly in the field of 
the abstract—the basic principle, the idea, the concept 
the * 
to encourage the building of desirable social attitudes, 
it has the intrinsic drama to motivate its audience with 
genuine interest in learning, it has the exactitude to 


‘why” as well as the “how”. Film has the subtlety 


demonstrate specific skills, and the scope to broaden and 
enliven the background of any subject in the curricu- 
lum. And this promise holds good, not only in subjects 
such as physics and chemistry and geology and geog- 
raphy—but in arithmetic and reading and hygiene and 
in languages and history and civics 





the social studies 
and economics. 
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As we noted earlier, the independent producer must 


usually consider each film he makes as a separate ad- 
venture, and he can seldom afford to concentrate his 
production on a single subject area of the curriculum. 
Instead, he must spread his risk by producing single 
films in many fields of interest. 


Random Signposts vs. Planned Route 


A result is that our present film inventory tends to 
be sporadic. Like random signposts in open fields, 
instead of in progression at highway junctions, they 
fail to pilot us along a planned route to a desired desti- 
nation. It is seldom possible to list a group of these 
films in a column, add them up, and strike a total. 

The conclusion is obvious. We need, and need 
urgently, many groups of films—groups which are 
planned and produced to add up into an integrated 
whole. In short, we need many films in series—each 
series correlated with existing teaching materials, meth- 
ods, and schedule. 

Some of these series will consist of only three to six 
films, to assist in the teaching of a single unit. Other 
series might supply one film per week for the entire 
school term on a given subject. But in every series, 
the films will be integrated with an over-all plan, with 
the effect of adding one stone to another until a com- 
plete and functioning structure is established. 

Adequately to equip the subjects now commonly 
taught in the elementary and secondary schools alone, 
we need scores, perhaps hundreds, of series. The three 
series of film on which my staff is now engaged have 
been planned to implement the teaching of geography 
just for the elementary grades. 

Nevertheless, their production is possible only be- 
cause of the financial backing of one far-sighted major 
producer. The budget for the series runs into seven 
figures. Despite the size of the investment, these three 
series barely scratch the surface of the total need. 
Hence, when one multiplies this single budget by the 
large number of series which should be made, the func- 
tion of the major producer in the field of educational 
film becomes very apparent. 


Hollywood’s Obligation 


The obligation of the major producers is clear and 
inescapable. And it ts an obligation. There is a grow- 
ing realization among the businessmen and industrialists 
of this country, and a very healthy one, that a success- 
ful enterprise should seriously consider returning part 
of its profits to the public which contributed them. We 
are seeing more and more evidence of this philosophy 
in the many excellent sustaining programs on radio, 
in the research projects of industries, in scholarship 
funds, in the many foundations created by individuals 
who have prospered. 

If this same obligation were acknowledged and rec- 
ognized by the major motion picture producers, one 
logical fulfillment would be the creation and production, 
in volume, of the urgently needed series-type of edu- 
cational film. 

The producer of Hollywood entertainment films is 
not accustomed to waiting a long time to have his in- 
vestment returned. A successful screen play frequently 
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pays all its costs and returns a fine profit within a few 
months after release to theatres. The educational film 


holds out no opportunity for quick or easy profit. 

3ut if during the past decade Hollywood had been 
willing to risk as much money helping develop class- 
room films as it spent last year on just two dubious 
attractions, Forever Amber and Duel in the Sun, the 
educational motion picture would be, I believe, an es- 
tablished and thriving adjunct of the motion picture in- 
dustry today. 

Hollywood must be willing to accept the challenge 
of present-day educators and great teachers. It must 
have faith in its own medium and recognize that the 
talking motion picture can serve man in fields other 
than pure entertainment. Hollywood must join with 
educators and meet the challenge of young people eager 
to learn and more clearly understand the world and 
all its people, their manner of living, their problems, 
and their aspirations. Only by such understanding will 
the youth of today be equipped to take their proper 
places in the world of tomorrow. 

It is to the major film producers, and their stockhold- 
ers and bankers, that the independent producer must 
turn for the finances necessary to execute successfully 
his important program. 

The lack of adequate film, however, is not the only 
obstacle to the full utilization of educational film. About 
other obstacles, the motion picture industry can do 
nothing. To reach the desired goal as quickly as pos- 
sible, two campaigns must go forward side by side. 
The major motion picture studios must begin to spon- 


sor and provide the money to make the series-type of 
films in the needed volume. But the rest of us—as 
educators, school-board members, legislators, and in- 
dividual members of the body politic—must fulfill our 
obligation. We must help provide sufficient projection 
equipment—establish separate and adequate visual-ed- 
ucation budgets in our schools— work toward the early 
establishment of /ocal film libraries in school systems— 
improve the methodology on which the successful utili- 
zation of film depends—and ensure that this science is 
communicated to all teachers. 

To conclude, | hope I have not given the impression 
that the function of the independent film producer has 
now been fulfilled and that the major producer should 
take over the entire educational field. No greater mis- 
take could be made. 

At this early stage of the medium, no one of us 
knows very much about how to teach with film. We 
are going to gradually improve our understanding 
through trial and error—by doing the best we can with 
each film, and profiting by our experience, The in- 
pendent producer of educational films must continue 
to lead the way to constantly improve the techniques— 
and, by so doing, supply the competitive spur which 
will keep the standards of the whole field in constant 
forward motion. 

In a job which deals, in essence, with human hearts 
and minds, there is not now, and never will be, any 
substitute for that self-dedication to a goal called fer- 
vency. And that, I think, is the essential contribution 
of the independent producer today and tomorrow. 
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Summer Courses in Audio-Visual Education, 1948—-Part II 








The following courses have been reported to date. Title, number of course, dates of summer 
session and name of instructor are given insofar as data were provided. Figures in parentheses 
show credits (semester if quarter is not indicated). An additional list will appear in June. 








Arizona 
State College, Tempe July 12-Aug. 14 
Audio-Visual Aids, Ed. 233g (2) 
Production of Audio-Visual Aids, Ed. 237g (2) 
Administration of Audio-Visual Aids, Ed. 239g (2) 
Workshop in Curriculum, Ed. 350 (6) June 7-July 12 
J. A. Benedict and Staff 
University of Arizona, Tucson June 7-July 10 
Visual and Auditory Aids in Teaching, Ed. 117s (2) 
Emil L. Larson 


Arkansas 
State Teachers College, Conway June 7-July 10 
Visual Education, Ed. 333 (3) Nixon 

California 
College of the Pacific, Stockton June 22-July 23 
Introduction to Audio-Visual Methods, $190 (2) Noel 
Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, S191 (2) Lindhorst 
Organization and Administration of the Audio-Visual Pro- 
gram, S290 (2) Noel 
Radio Workshop, $180 (2) Crabbe 
Workshop in Educational Radio, S215 (4) Crabbe 
July 26-Aug. 27 
Introduction to Audio-Visual Methods, $190 (2) Stevens 
Radio Workshop, S180 (2) Ramsey 
Radio as a Social Influence, $192 (2) Ramsey 
Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael June 29-Aug. 7 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction (2) Sister M. Richard 


Fresno State College, Fresno June 14-July 23 
Audio-Visual Education for Elementary Grades, 109a (2) 


Skelly 

Audio-Visual Education for Secondary Grades, 109b (2) 
Skelly 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles July 6-Aug. 7 
Audio-Visual Education, 107 (2) Sister M. Dorothea 


Occidental College, Los Angeles June 21-July 30 
Materials and Methods in Audio-Visual Instruction, $162 (2) 
Charles N. Butt 
Visual Materials Other Than the Motion Picture, 5163 (2) 
Margaret Divizia, Charles N. Butt 
Radio and Recordings in Education, $105 (2) Nancy Holme 
Sun Diego State College, San Diego June 21-Julv 30 
Audio-Visual Business Education, Ed. 174BE-S (3) 

E. Dana Gibson 

Audio-Visual Education, Ed. 174S (3), also Aug. 2-20 
Fred Hareleroad 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco’ June 28-Aug. 6 
Visual Education, Ed. 152 (3) Robert Meade 
Elementary Workshop, Ed. 370M (3-6) Robert Meade 


University of Redlands, Redlands June 14-July 23 
Audio-Visual Education, 189 (2) Fred J. Sales 
Audio-Visual Workshop (2) July 26-Aug. 7 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles June 21-July 31 
The Audio-Visual Coordinator and Supervisor (sorow 
Research Staff 
Radio Workshop for Teachers (6 units), in cooperation with 

Radio Dept 
(See April issue for additional listings ) 

Whittier College, Whittier Aug. 2-Aug. 27 

\udio-Visual-Radio Education, Ed. 147 (2) Philip Perdew 


Colorado 

Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins June 21-July 16 
Visual Education, V.Ed. 121 (3 qr.) Minteer 
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University of Denver, Denver June 21-July 23 
Survey of Audio-Visual Aids, 11-336 (5 qr.) Kauffman 
Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison June 21-Aug. 6 
Audio-Visual Education, Ed. 123-223 (3 qr.) Greta Stack 
Florida 


John B. Stetson University, Deland June 14-Aug. 20 
Materials and Methods of Audio-Visual Education, En 333 
(5 qr.) Andrew C. Preston 


Illinois 


University of Illinois, Urbana June 23-Aug. 14 
Audio-Visual Materials and Problems, Ed. S72 (2) 
L. V. Peterson 


Indiana 


Butler University, Indianapolis June 14-Aug. 5 


Visual Education, S488 (3) P. W. Holaday 
Purdue University, LaFayette June 18-Aug. 14 

Audio-Visual Aids for Teachers, Ed. 101 (3) 
Robert Stollberg 


State Teachers College, Terre Haute 2 Terms 
Materials and Methods in Audio-Visual Education, 3-514 
(4 qr.) June 21-July 23 


V. L. Tatlock 
Motion Pictures in Education, 4-542 (4 qr.) July 26-Aug. 27 
R. McDougal 


University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 
Survey Course in Audio-Visual Aids, Ed. 123s (3) 
Orville R. Foster 
Administration of Audio-Visual Aids, Ed. 244s (3) 
Orville R. Foster 


Iowa 
June 7-July 19 
July 19-Aug. 20 
Audio-Visual Materials in Education, Ed. 108 (3), both 
terms J. J. McPherson 
Advanced Audio-Visual Education, Ed. 170 (3), second term 
J. J. McPherson 


State College, Ames June 14-July 21 
\udio-Visual Methods in Education, Voc. Ed. 550 (3 qr.) 
Kooser, Litherland 


Drake University, Des Moines 


State University, lowa City June 9-Aug. 4 
Introduction to Audio-Visual Teaching Aids, 7:125 (2-3) 
James B. Stroud and Staff 


Advanced Audio-Visual Problems, 7:225 (cr. arr.) Staff 
Audio-Visual Workshop, July 26-30 (1) Staff 
Kansas 


State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan 
July 19-Aug. 7 

Audio-Visual Aids,in Instruction, 3-Week Workshop (2) 
Eric Tebow and visiting specialists 
State Teachers College, Emporia June 1-July 30 
Visual Education, 60 (2) W. Cram and W. Overholt 
State Teachers Colleqe, Pittsburg June 1-July 30 
Visual Education (3-5) Caldwell 
University of Kansas, Lawrence June 14-Aug. 7 
Visual Education in Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
A-158 (2) Fred S. Montgomery 
Special Problems in Visual Instruction (Workshop) 277 (4) 
Fred S. Montgomery 
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Kentucky 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond 
June 7-July 14 
Audio-Visual Education, 1 (4 qr.) Anna A. Schnieb 
WV. A. University, Charlotte June 7-July 
Audio-Visual Methods of Teaching, Ed. SS457 (3) 
Harold Dotsor 
Louisiana 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette ine 16-Aug. 1 
Audio-Visual Education, 390 (3) G. A. Zert 
Maryland 
Vorgan State College, Baltimore July it5-Aug. & 
Visual Education in Intermediate Grades, 360 (2 
Pearl Wil 
Massachusetts 
Boston University, Boston uly 12-Aug. 2] 
Use and Teaching of Visual Aids in Education, E.Vis-l01A 
(2) E. Carleton Moore 
Use and Teaching of Motion Pictures in Education, E.Vis 
101B (2) E. Carleton Moore 
Visual Education Management, E.Vis-102 (2 Sver 
Michigan 
Central Michigan ( ege of Education, Mt. Pleasant 


Education, 319 (2 


Audio-Visual 


Visual 


Seminar in 


Education, 408 


by 


(Both giver erne Stockma 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo ie 28-Aug 
Audio-Visual Aids, B133 (2) Mil 
Vichigan State College, East Lansing June 22-July30 
Aids to Learning, Ed. 430 (3 qr.) Carl Dalyrympl 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor June 21-Jul 
Audio-Visual Methods in Education, Ed. B-133 (2) 
Lemler, Hai 
Seminar in Audio-Visual Methods, Ed. B-233 (2 Lemler 
Visual Education in Museums, Museum Science 170s (2 
Reimar 
Special Problems in Museum Methods, Museum Science 205 
Xeima 
Minnesota 
St. Cloud State Teachers College, St. Cloud June 7-July lf 
Visual Education, 368 (4 qr.) W. E. Burdette, J: 
State Teachers College, Duluth June 14-July 2 
Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching, Ed. C166 (3 qr W. Porter 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis June 14-July 2 
Visual Aids in Teaching, Ed. C. I. 105 Lu 
July 26-Aug. 27 
Visual Aids in Teaching, Ed. C. I. 105 (3 Wendt 
Coordinating a Visual Education Program, Ed. ¢ I. 106 
(3) Wendt 
Problems in Visual Education, Ed. C. I. 205 (er. art 
W endt 
Winona State Teachers College, Winona June 14-July 23 
Visual Aids, 370 (4 ar.) M. R. Raymond 
Mississippi 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountait June 2-July & 


> 


Visual Education, 240 (3) 


Vississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 
Audio-Visual Education, Ed. 116 (4 qr.) 


Missouri 


Central Missouri State Teachers 


Audio-Visual Education, 59 (2 
174 (2) 


General 


Visual Education, 
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} 


College 


W. H. Cochran 
3-Aug. 18 


ne 


L. McQuagge 


Warrensburg 


June 
H 
H 


) 


F. 


Aug. 5 
Saltz 
Baltz 


Vissourt State Teachers College, Kirksville 

Problems of Audio-Visual Education (1) Felix Rothschild 
Vorthwest Missourt State Teachers College, Maryville 

June 1-Aug. 6 

172 (10) E. W. Brown 

June 14-July 24 

Alma B. Rogers 


\ ortheast 


Audio-Visual Aids, Ed. 
Washington University, St 


Louis 
Audio-Visual Instruction, 358 (3) 


Montana 


June 14-Aug. 12 
Richard Mitchell 
June 21-25 
June 16-23 
Walter Wittich 
June 14-July 23 


Eastern Vormal School, Billings 
\udio-Visual Education (3 qr.) 
Workshop in Visual Education 
ontana State College, Bozeman 


Visual Education Workshop, 423 (1 qr.) 


Missoula 


State 


f 


fontana State University, 


Use of Audio-Visual Instruction Aids, Ed. $145 (3 qr.) 
Harold D. Fleming 
State Normal College, Dillon June 9-Aug. 13 


\udio-Visual Education, 106 (4 qr.) Elena Sleipcevich 


Nebraska 


Concordia 7 eachers College, Seward July 12-16 


Workshop in Audio-Visual Aids, (1) (especially for religious 


education ) Schlake, Braudhoist 
Hastings College, Hastings June 2-July 30 
Audio-Visual instruction included as part of a full summer 
session course 
Peru State Teachers College, Peru May 3l-July 30 
Classroom Management for Elem. Teachers, 204 (3) 
S. L. Clements 
Classroom Management for Sec. Teachers, 304 (3) 


L. B. Mathews 


(Audio-Visual instruction given as 1 hour of above courses) 


niversity of Nebraska, Lincoln June 8-July 30 
Organization and Administration of Audio-Visual Aids, Ed. 
259 (3) James Taylor 
niversit f Omaha, Omaha June 14-July 10 


Audio-Visual Education, Ed. 400x (3) Connors 


Nevada 


miversil if No Reno 


June 12-July 16 
srown 


ada, 


Audio-Visual Aids in Education (2) Loutse 


New Hampshire 


Hampshire, Durham June 28-Aug. 6 
in the Elementary and Secondary 


Austin L. Olney 


('mversity of Nex 
Audio-Visual Education 


Schools. Kd 65 (3) 


New Jersey 


Elizabeth, Convent Station 
Education, 1 (3) 
Glassl oro T eae hers ( oll det, 


Visual and Auditory Aids in Teaching (2) 


ca lleae , oe 


Audio 


July 19-Aug. 23 
John O'Meara 


June 21-Aug. 20 


Anna Ganetson 


Visual 


Glassboro 


State 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick July 8-Aug. 13 
Visual Education, H161 (3) Paul Novello 
tate Teachers College, Montclair June 30-Aug. 13 
Workshop in Audio-Visual Aids, Ed. 408 (2) Paul J. Ritter 

State Teachers College, Newark July 1-Aug. 14 
Visual Aids in Education, Ed. 302 (2) E. Schofield 


New Mexico 

College, Portales 
Visual 461 (2) 

Vew Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education (3 qr.) 
Visual-Sensory Aids in Rural Schools (3 qr.) 
niversity of New Mexico, Albuquerque June 11-Aug. 7 
Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching, 110s (2 qr.) 

B. M. Crawford 


New Me-eico 


Education, 


J 
f:astern 


June 7-July 30 


June 1-Aug. 13 


/ 


New York 


Cornell University, Ithaca 
and Other Visual Aids, 5 


July 12-July 31 
( 1% ) 
Donald P. 


Phot graphic 
Zennett 


(Continued on next page) 
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IT’S NEW -- ALL NEW 


Teacher Training Film 
2 reels 16mm. sound 


COUNSELING:— 
ITS 
TOOLS & TECHNIQUES 


Authors: C. E. Erickson Raymond N. Hatch 

Carl Horn Edgar L. Harden 
Michigan State College 

This is the film for which all counselor teacher 

trainers have been looking. The film is designed to 

bring out the more important guide posts of coun- 

seling and to demonstrate good counseling in ac- 

tion. 

The setting is in a high school. The interview is 

recorded, then reviewed and analyzed as the film 

proceeds. 

Teacher and counselor trainers will find this film 

of tremendous value in developing their program. 


For Rental or Purchase 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, INC. 


International Distribution by 


Carl F. Mahnke Productions 


Des Moines 10, lowa 








A Study of 
FRACTIONS 


By O. W. McGUIRE 
Author of “Easy Steps in Fractions” 


A new filmstrip kit designed to aid in teaching 
the concept of fractions at the Elementary and 


Junior High School levels. 


ELEVEN FILMSTRIPS, encompassing the fun- 
damentals of fractions and the methods of using 
them. The kit includes twenty-five TEST SHEETS 
for each of the filmstrips, teacher’’ CHECK SHEETS 


for quick correction of the test material, and a 


TEACHER’S GUIDE. 
$333.25 


Inquire of your local visual aids dealer, or 
send coupon below— 


PHOTO & SOUND PRODUCTIONS, 
116 Natoma Street, 
Sean Francisco 5, California 


Please send a set of "A Study of Fractions” 
scackiladiied Enclosed please find check for $33.25 


mens Please bill me for $33.25 

ESTE SOR RE ESE Cree ee Seren RoE 
Organization ................. 

a ene ene soit Nase ie ip etc 
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New York—Continued 


New York State College for Teachers, Buffalo July 6-Aug. 13 


Workshop in Visual Education (3) D. Paul Smay 

State Teachers College, Cortland July 6-Aug. 13 
Care and Use of Audio-Visual Materials, Ed. 602 (3) 

O. C. Fish 

State Teachers College, Fredonia June 28-Aug. 6 

Audio-Visual Education H. M. Mackie 

Syracuse University, Syracuse July 5-Aug. 14 


(The listings below are repeated from the April issue to 
incorporate changes and additions. ) 
Methods and Materials of Audio-Visual Instruction, A-V 


Ed. 112 (3) Paul C. Reed 
Production of Audio-Visual Instruction Materials, A-V Ed. 
114 (3) Brown, Croom 
Administration and Supervision of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
A-V Ed. 214 (3) J. W. Brown 
Writing the Educational Radio Program, A-V Ed. 188 (3) 
Foster 

Producing the Educational Radio Program, A-V Ed. 189 (3) 
Foster 


Modern Tools for Modern Teaching (July 19-24), special 
conference sponsored by Radio Workshop and the Audio- 
Visual Service. 


University of Buffalo, Buffalo July 6-Aug. 14 
Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching (2) Alan Nicol 
Selected Problems in Audio-Visual Education (2) Alan Nicol 
Audio-Visual Education Institute July 20-22 


North Carolina 


Catawba College, Salisbury July 5-July 16 
Workshop in Audio-Visual Aids (2) B. A. Wentz 
Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory June 7-July 14 
Audio-Visual Education, 19 (3) G. R. Patterson 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh June 21-July 30 
Visual Aids, Ed. 308 (2, 3 qr.) L. O. Armstrong 
University of N. C., Chapel Hill June 10-July 20, 


July 21-Aug. 28 
Audio-Visual Instruction—Techniques and Materials, 135 (3 
qr.) Charles Milner 


Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee June 7-July 16 
Audio-Visual Education (3 qr.) W. B. Harrill, Neill Scott 

Woman's College of the University of N. C., Greensboro 
June 2-18, June 21-July 2 


Audio-Visual Education, 662a (2) Glisson 
Visual Education in Home Economics, S607 (2), 
June 7-July 16 Kehoe 


North Dakota 


State Teachers College, Dickinson June 7-July 31 
Visual Education, Ed. 310 F. E. Tipton 
State Teachers College, Minot June 7-July 30 
Audio-Visual Education, 258 (4 qr.) E. R. Manning 
State Teachers College, Valley City June 7-July 30 
Visual Aids in Teaching (3 qr.) H. O. Pearce 


Visual Aids Clinic (July 12-16) 


Ohio 
Kent State University, Kent June 21-July 30 
Use of Visual Aids in Instruction, 337 (3 qr.) 
George H. Cooke 


Miami University, Oxford July 26-Aug. 27 
Audio-Visual Instruction (3) Jack Neill 
Sisters’ College of Cleveland, Cleveland June 14-July 23 
Audio-Visual Education, 1 (2) Karl Evers 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati June 7-18 


Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction, Ed. s192.2L (2) 
Norman Woelfel 


Youngstown College, Youngstown June 14-July 17 
Audio-Visual Education, 330 (2) John F. Walter 


Educational Screen 











Oklahoma 


Central State College, Edmond 
Audio-Visual Education, 3163 (3) 


May 31-July 29 
Nadine Campsey 


East Central State College, Ada May 31-July 29 


Audio-Visual Education, 3163 (3) J. W. Zimmerman 
Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater June 5-July 31 

Elementary Photography, AEP 203 Ferguson 

Visual Education, AEP 303 Muerman 

School Value of Radio, AEP 401 Jones 

Audio-Visual Work Shop, AEP 510 Fitzgerald 
Oregon 


Eastern Oregon College of Education, La Grande 
June 14-July 22 
Audio-Visual Aids, Ed. 435 (3 qr.) R. E. Badgley 
Audio-Visual Aids Workshop (Aug. 16-Aug. 27) 


June 15-July 23 


July 24-Aug. 27 
Construction and Use of Visual Education, Ed. 431 (3 qr.), 
Ist SS Eby 
Organization and Supervision of Visual Instruction, Ed. 531s 
(3 qr.) Ist SS Eby 
Correlation of Radio Recordings with Visual Aids, Ed. 533s 
(3 qr.) | 
Field Trip (max. 9 qr.) 


Oregon State ¢ ollege, Corvallis 


Southern Oregon College of Education, Ashland 

June 14-July 22 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education, 435 (3 qr.) Joseph LaClair 
Photography, Ph. 261 (3 qr.) Joseph LaClair 
Wayne W. Wells 
June 14-July 24 
July 26-Aug. 28 

Audio-Visual Aids in Education, Ed. 435 (3 qr.) 
Amo deBernardis 


University of Oregon, Eugene 


Pennsylvania 


Albright College, Reading June 14-July 23 
Visual and Other Sensory Aids in Teaching, Ed. 15 (3) 

V. C. Zener 

Beaver College, Jenkintown June 21-July 30 

Visual Education, 228S (2) John E. Dugan 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg 
Visual Education, Ed. 258 (2 or 3) 


June 21-July 30 
Roy Tasker 
Carnegie Inst. of Technology, Pittsburgh July 2-Aug. 14 

Visual and Sensory Techniques in Teaching, C-533 (3) 
D. C. Shaw 

College Misericordia, Dallas 

Visual Aids and Sensory Techniques (3) 
Sister M. Immaculata 


Duquesne University, Pittsburgh June 28-Aug. 6 
Sensory Aids, 410 (2 qr.) M. V. Ference 


June 21-Aug. 2 


Geneva College, Beaver Falls 
Visual Education, Ed. 360 (3) 


June 7-July 7 
John S. Mclsaac 


Grove City College, Grove City June 14-Aug. 13 
Visual-Sensory Education, 44 (3) R. G. Walters 


Lehigh University, Bethlehem July 1-Aug. 14 
Audio-Visual Instruction, Ed. 190 (3) R. A. Houseman 


Marywood College, Scranton Begins June 26 


Audio-Visual Aids to Learning, 327 (3 qr.) Sister M. Sylvia 


Pennsylvania State College, State College June 28-Aug. 7 


Audio-Visual and Sensory Aids in Teaching Ag., Ag. Ed 

420v (3) D. R. McClay 
Visual and Sensory Aids in Education, Ed. 424 (3) 

\. W. Vander Meer 

Motion Pictures in Education, Ed. 487B (2) Aug. 9-20 

1. W V ander Meer 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg June 28-Aug. 6 
Visual Education (1) H. H. Russell 


(Additional listings will appear next month) 
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SONOMASTER MATCHED EQUIPMENT 


¥ 
RECORD pLayt 







DUAL 
SPEED 
RECORD PLAYER 


RECORD PLAYER — With magnificent tone quality, the Sono- 
master provides flawless performance in playing th records 
and transcriptions. 


FM TUNER — In each Sonomaster is an FM input which, 
together with the Sonomaster FM Tuner, makes possible pickup 
of FM broadcasts. This Tuner conforms to the highest standard 
of FM circuit design. 


THE NEW 


RECORD CARRIER — Provides a convenient method of carrying. 
and safeguarding records. Capacity; 18-16” transcriptions or 2- 
2000 ft. reels. 
THOUSANDS OF RECORDS AVAILABLE 
Write for literature and record sources 


Victor. Naiinatograph Conporalim 


A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Dept. GS-9, Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York © Chicago © Distributors Throughout the World 
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‘New...1000 Watt Projector 





FROIA 3 


ANOTHER 





DOUBLE 
BLOWER COOLED 


GoldE ALL-PURPOSE now brings you 
unmatched versatility in high efficiency, 


7 . . 
long range proiection of color and black 
Showing adaptations of ° 144 white slides plus film-strip. M 
All-Purpose Model from ® n ite slides pilus m-strip. ore 


bosic GoldE units which « Jight per watt... yet cooler! Attractively 
may be purchased indi- 4 Priced. Immediate delivery. 
5 Write for Bulletin No. 473 


vidually. 


SOIL Zs 


| GoldE Sanatiuaneiie Co. 1220¢w. Madison St. 


Cileoge 7, 0. 3. A. 
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the easiest to use projector ever! 





@ instant 5-second threading 


@ from strip film to slides and 
back 


will not 


tear film AP-2C Projector...567 


@ easy to thread Deluxe combination all-purpose slide and 
@ easy to frame strip film projector. Built-in slide carrier, 
© easy to clean elevating mechanism, Luxtar 5” color cor- 


rected Anastigmat lens. Coated optics. 


Write for complete information! Dept. ES-5 


35-01 Queens Boulevard, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





ANNOUNCING- ANEW FILM 
FOR ART G CRAFT CLASSES 


‘lhe rb of Leather Caring 


In beautiful, natural color, with 
sound, Joey Smith demonstrates the 
skills and techniques of a master lea- 
ther craftsman and artist. Send for 
free, full-sized reproduction of the 
hand-carved article made in the film, 
with complete information. 


























| 230 West Olive Ave., Burbank, Calif. | 























The new VICTOR 
LITE-WEIGHT 
makes LIGHT WORK 
of Audio-Visual 
Training 

ae —— Single Unit Alum- 
* 52%, Lighter in Weight (34 

Ibs. complete) 
@ 69%, Smaller in Size—but takes 


full 2000 ft. reels. 
Price $375.00 


Send for latest Catalog. 


ICTURES \, 


a2 
pees 





614 NORTH SKINKER BLVD. 
SAINT LOUIS 5. MO 
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DAVI National Executive 
Committee Meeting 


As Reported by VERNON DAMERON 


MEETING of the National Executive Committee 
A of the NEA Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion was held in Atlantic City, February 22. The fol- 
lowing officers and national delegates were present: 
Stephen M. Corey, University of Chicago, President ; 
KF. Dean McClusky, University of California (Los 
(Angeles), First Vice President: Vernon Dameron, 
National Fducation Association, Executive Secretary ; 
Thurman White, Film Council of America; Grace 
Fisher Ramsey, American Museum of Natural History ; 
IX. Winifred Crawford, Montclair (N. J.) Public 
Schools; Irene F. Cypher, New York University; 
Walter A. Wittich, University of Wisconsin. President 
Corey pres:ded. 


SUMMARY 


Preliminary Planning for DAVI Summer Meeting. Thx 
summer meeting will be held in Cleveland during the meet 
ing of the NEA Representative Assembly. Only one day, 
July 5, will be set aside for meetings of NEA Departments 
Since about 80% of those in attendance will be teachers, 
it was recommended that the DAVI meeting be of the 
informational type, designed to be of guidance to teachers 

\ question was raised as to whether it might not be 
desirable to amend the Constitution to designate the winter 
meeting of DAVI as the official annual meeting. Willard 
E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the NEA, stated that 
the change could be made. It was learned that the AASA 
will hold regional meetings next year, since no city can pro- 
vide adequate accommodations for a national meeting. Be- 
cause of lmited facilities, accommodations cannot be 
provided for meetings of NEA departments at the AASA 
regional conferences. 

Regarding the Cleveland meeting, it was agreed that the 
Conference Committee should consider planning the meeting 
to provide guidance to teachers of various subject-matter 
fields at various levels of education. It was proposed that 
six sessions be scheduled: arithmetic, social studies, English, 
science, reading, and community relations, the first three 
sessions to be held concurrently during the morning and 
the last three sessions during the afternoon. It was sug- 
gested that 2% hours might be devoted to each of the six 
sessions, with approximately one-half of each session de 
voted to a demonstration of the use of audio-visual materials 
and one-half devoted to discussion of the demonstrations and 
problems of the teachers, including some individual con 
sultation. The business meeting could be scheduled to follow 
the afternoon sessions 


Affiliation of Divisional Organizations. A resume of the 
development of plans for the affiliation of divisional organ- 
izations was presented. Of all the alternative proposals for 
the constituency of divisional organizations, the proposal 
for the affiliation of the audio-visual organizations of the 
state education associations had gained most favor 


Disposition of Funds in the Treasuries of the Former Ten 
Zonal Organizations. It was decided that the funds remain 
ing in the treasuries of the former zones should be allocated 
equally to the divisional organizations which will have been 
established before July 1948. 


Publications Projects. Requests for publication of a prin- 
cipal’s audio-visual handbook and an annotated bibliography 
of audio-visual literature were discussed. It was directed 
that these proposals be referred to the general Publications 
Committee (to be appointed by President Corey) with the 
request that the proposed publication of the annotated bibli- 
ography in cooperation with the Consumer Education Study 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
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receive first-priority consideration. It was proposed that the 
DAVI Publications Committee and EpucaTionat Screen, the 
DAVI official publication, work in close cooperation on 
matters of policy and procedure. 

Film Appraisals. A proposal was made to hold a confer 
ence in cooperation with EFLA, FCA, and leading pub- 
lishers of appraisals for the purpose of agreeing upon stand 
ards and criteria of film appraisals. It was felt, however, that 
more could be accomplished on the activities now under way 
before assuming additional responsibilities 








The Literature in Visual Instruction 


(Continued from page 227) 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIALS 


@ Children’s Preferences for Illustrative Materials— Morton 

S. Malter, Britannica Jr. Journal of Educational Research 

41 :378. Jan. 1948 

An analysis of 8 earlier studies of children’s preferences 
for illustrative materials. In some of the studies, the chil 
dren were asked to state their preferences for illustrations 
containing a variety of subject matter; in others, children 
were asked to state their preferences for illustrations con 
taining similar subject matter, but differing in style or color 

The article should be consulted for further details about 
each of the studies, but the conclusions of the author may 
be summarized as follows: a) children preferred colored pi 
tures over those in black and white; b) they are interested 
in a variety of things; c) they did not like silhouettes; and 
d) their preferences are subject to change 

“Children’s preferences”, the author points out in con 
clusion, are but one of several factors that must be con 
sidered in selecting illustrations; also to be considered are 
other needs of the children; societal demands; and expert 
opinion. 


STATUS OF THE FIELD 


@ The Screen as Teacher—William Lewin. /ndiana Teacher, 
92:154. January, 1948. (Reprinted from the Saturda 
Review of Literature.) 

An excellent resume of the audio-visual field, written for 
the layman, but containing facts that should impress also 
those who have been close to its progress. All important 
organizations and commercial producers are described in 
their relation to the whole. It is significant to read that the 
producers of motion picture projection equipment have 
earned many millions of dollars and are now working at full 
production speed; yet the producers of educational films 
which are essential in using the projectors—cannot hope to 
make ends meet and must be subsidized. Worth reading 
and passing along. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
@ Audio-Visual Committees, Department of Secondary 
Teachers, N.E.A.—Andio-Visual Guide, 14: no. 5, p.16-22, 
January, 1948. 

Partial list of the members of 10 committees which consist 
of teachers in intermediate schools, junior high, senior high, 
junior colleges and colleges. The subject areas represented in 
these committees include: general methodologies, commercial 
subjects, language art, mathematics, music, science, social 
science, etc. 


@ Directory of Companies Engaged in the Production of 
Motion Pictures and Slide Films—prepared by |. FE 
Brulatour, Inc. for Eastman Kodak Co., Sales Division 
Rochester, N.Y. January, 1948 

A handy compilation, which appears to be unique and up-to 
date. Producers include industrial, commercial and educational 
Information for each is limited to address and whether 
not they produce 35mm films, 16mm films or slidefilms 


@ Audio-Visual Awards—Andio-lVisual Guide, 14:16. Feb 

1948. 

A partial list of awards to be made in October, 1948 to 
schools that will serve as demonstration centers for the 
advancement of audio-visual methods in teaching, unde1 
the direction of the Dept. of Secondary Teachers of the 
N.E.A., William Lewin, chairman of the Committee 
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A Series of Motion Pictures on Fractions 


PREVIEWED 
APPROVED 


ACCEPTED 


— by — 


visual education directors, mathematics teach- 
ers, teacher training colleges, and leading 
school film libraries. 


Hundreds of teachers have used these films in their 
classrooms for both general reviews and remedial 
work and have wholeheartedly approved their inclu- 
sion as a regular part of the curriculum. 


TITLES 


Introduction to Fractions 
How to Add Fractions 
How to Subtract Fractions 
How to Change Fractions 
How to Multiply Fractions 
How to Divide Fractions 
Decimals 
Percentage 
Each one reel in length 


Color $85.00 Black & White $45.00 


May release 


Johnson Hunt Productions 


1133 North Highland Ave. Hollywood 38, Calif. 














NO OTHER PROJECTOR 


offers you 
more than 


The HOLMES 


For the last year 
"Rex" production 
has been inade- 
quate to supply 
the demand. 


INCREASED OUTPUT 
IS FAST CATCHING UP 


P.S.—The new REXARC with high intensity arc lamp, 40 watt output 
amplifier, and newest coaxial high and low frequency speaker avail- 


able. 


BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE write for the new cate 


detailing the advanced features found only in a REX lémm Sound- 


on-Film Projector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manefacterers of 16mm ond 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for ever 25 years te Dealers and Users 


1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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A SOUND POLICY for SCHOOLS 


Get your requirements from one 
source. The biggest and finest seleec- 
tion of 16mm educational, religious, 
and entertainment films. Also, equip- 
ment and accessories. 


Write for our 1948 catalog! 
SOUTHERN VISUAL FILMS 


686-689 Shrine Building 
Tel. 8-4870 


Memphis, Tennessee 








16mm Originals 
on people, places and events in 
BRITAIN and EUROPE 
Library material available Producers Invited 


PEAK FILMS PRODUCTIONS 
65 Barons Keep, W. 14 London, England 

















DIRECT 16mm SOUND with MAURER RECORDING SYSTEM 
For the Preducer of 16mm business, educational and religious flims 
@ EDGE NUMBERED WORK PRINTS 

SYNCHRONIZED STUDIO PHOTOGRAPHY 


° SOUND RECORDING 
. GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY, Inc. 


RELEASE PRINTS— 
164 N. Wacker Or., Dept. t Chicago 6, lll 





COLOR and Baw 
@ DUPLICATE 
NEGATIVES 





35MM. SCIENCE SLIDE FILMS 
MADE BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 

BIOLOGY PHYSICS 

MICROBIOLOGY GENERAL SCIENCE CHEMISTRY 


Descriptive Literature Sent on Request 
VISUAL SCIENCES, 599E Suffern, New York 








Rent 16mm Educational Sound Film on the 


“PREVIEW-REVIEW PLAN" 


Extended time at no rental increase. 
Write for particulars 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 


Dept. of Lawrence 149 No. Broadway 
Camera Shop Wichita 2, Kansas 








IN PITTSBURGH AND TRI-STATE AREA 
it's 
KAREL SOUND FILM LIBRARY 
for Motion Pictures and Visual Aid Supplies 
410 Third Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








THE STORY OF THE GEMS 


in superlatively colored Kodachrome slides 2''x2'' showing in full 
detail the Mineralogy, Gemology, and Art of Gem Cutting with 
expertly written Lecture Manual. 

The outstanding Teaching Aid on this Colorful Subject. For ciasses 
on Physics or Geology and for School Shops. .. . A MUST. 
Write for free complete descriptive pamphlet. 

WILNER FILMS & SLIDES 
P.O. Box 23! Cathedral Station, New York 25, N. Y. 











International Cinema Classics 


TINT Male eal a 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
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Visual Education Plus a Vacation 
Western Illinois State College, Macomb, Illinois, has 


planned a visual-education field study program for the 
summer of 1948 featuring two tours: a 4-day trip to the 
Lincoln country (Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky) and a 
2-week trip to Washington, D. C. In addition to the 
classroom work, students will be expected to take part 
in managing the tours while en route. The trips will be 
recorded on 2 x 2 slides and on color motion-picture film, 
both to be available to students for use with their classes 
or in their communities. For details about the course 
work, write D. L. Bailey, Head of the Rural Education 
Dept., Western Illinois State College, Macomb, Ill. Ad- 
dress all correspondence relative to trip reservations to 
Alvin B. Roberts, Gilson, [linois. 

Another variety of vacation plus visual education is 
being offered by the General Extension Division of the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education. A work- 
shop in the preparation, administration, and use of 
audio-visual materials will combine two weeks of recre- 
ation and work at Oregon State College’s Marine 
Biology Institute near Coos Bay on the Oregon Coast 
—an ideal vacation spot. Address all inquiries to Dr. 
Curtis Reid, Head, Dept. of Visual Instruction, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Report on the Nebraska Project 

The Nebraska Project, now in its second year, was 
undertaken to discover the value of carefully selected 
educational motion pictures in rural high schools. Of 
Nebraska’$ 500 high schools, the vast majority are in 
rural communities, many of them with fewer than 100 
students, and from three to five instructors. 

The Project is financed by administrative grants from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York and from funds 
of Teaching Film Custodians, a non-profit affiliate of 
the Motion Picture Association of America. The film 
program is under the joint auspices of the University 
of Nebraska, the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the State Vocational Board, and the four state- 
supported teacher-training institutions at Chadron, 
Kearney, Peru and Wayne, Nebraska. 

Speaking recently before the Women’s Division of 
the Chamber of Commerce at Omaha, Roger Albright, 
Director of the Educational Services of the Motion 
Picture Association, said the project has shown a 
“great measure of success and has justified the faith 
placed in it.” He said reports indicate that (1) stu- 
dents are acquiring a greater wealth of learning than 
those in comparable groups not able to use the film 
materials; (2) additional “enrichment” courses can be 
made available to film-using student groups because of 
their wider understanding of classroom subjects; and 
(3) general conditions of interest, discipline and initia- 
tive have developed to a greater degree in film-using 
student groups. 





2x2 NATURAL COLOR SLIDES 


Made from your own materials not larger than 20" x 30”. 
First slide $2.00. Additional made from same copy, each 
25c. Also 2!/4x2'/4 and 3!/4x4—Ask for prices. 


VISUAL AIDS PHOTOLAB 


7227 Springfield Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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A-V Conference in Connecticut 


The Fairfield School System, Fairfield, Connecticut, 
was host recently to a very successful conference and 
exhibit of the Connecticut Audio-Visual Education As- 
sociation, according to Charles E. Luminati, Director. 
The morning session was devoted to explanations and 
demonstrations by classroom teachers of how they use 
different audio-visual materials. Subjects included: 
Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Geometry, Use of the Mi- 
cro- projector, Use of the Opaque Projector in Art Ap- 
preciation, Use of Teacher-made Slides in Elementary 
Arithmetic, Use of the Radio Transcription, Use of the 
Field Trip, Use of the Camera, Work of the School 
Audio-Visual! Coordinator, Use of Teacher-made Slides 
in Social Studies, Use of the Opaque Projector in Read- 
ing Readiness, Use of Teacher-made Slides and Related 
Aids, Use of the Diorama, and Use of the School 
Broadcast. 

During the afternoon session, Joseph T. Nerden, 
Audio-Visual Consultant of the State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Connecticut, summarized the re- 
sults of the morning session, with observations on the 
outlook for the future. 

All those who use, or who might profit from the use 
of, audio-visual materials were invited to the confer- 
ence: school people, church leaders, librarians, service 
agencies, community agencies such as the Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, Girls Scouts, etc. 


A-V Meetings 


@ April 8, in Spokane, Washington, the Division of Audio- 
Visual Instruction held a combined meeting with the North- 
west Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment of the Pacific Northwest Guidance Association. A 
separate DAVI meeting featured a discussion of the State 
Wide Instructional Materials Program. 

@ April 10, in Hartford, Conn., a new audio-visual confer 
ence was inaugurated. A two-session program featured 
nationally-known keynote speakers, teacher demonstrations, 
and exhibits of audio-visual equipment and materials. The 
conference was planned by representatives of the Con- 
necticut State Department of Education, Connecticut’s four 
teachers’ colleges, the Connecticut Audio-Visual Education 
Association, and the University of Connecticut. 

@ April 16, in Brooklyn, N. Y., the New York Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education, 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, held a section on the “Correlation of Audio-Visual 
Aids with Textbooks.” Chairman of the section was Esther 
L. Berg; presiding chairman, Dr. W. H. Bristow, Director, 
Division of Curriculum Research; speaker and discussion 
leader, Dr. Gordon N. Mackenzie, Professor of Education, 
Teacher’s College, Head of Department Curriculum Teach- 
ing; and summarizer, Edward G. Bernard, Instructional 
Materials Program, Division of Curriculum Development. 
@ May 8, at the University of Connecticut, the Connecticut 
Audio-Visual Education Association will hold its annual 
meeting concluding a series of area meetings held at Tor- 
rington, Norwalk, Greenwich, and Fairfield. 





Two Chinese Dances 


Chinese folk-dancing is an art which has 
been long neglected. Miss Tai Ai-Lien has 
traveled extensively through the vast interior 
of China, learning from the natives, and has 
brought their traditional expressions to the 
modern world. The Yao Ceremonial Prelude 
and the Mute and Cripple are taken from her 
valuable repertoire. 


The Yao Ceremonial Prelude is a drum 
dance for marriages and funerals among the 
Yao tribe. The Mute and the Cripple is a new 
adaptation of a dance from the local drama 
of China’s Southwest. It is a solo dance in 
which Tai Ai-Lien acts as two people. 

(There is neither dialogue nor commentary 
in this film; only the music which accom- 
panies the two dances. ) 

One Reel, Color, Sound Film—16mm. 
Print—$85.00 @ Rental—$5.00 per day 


Produced and Distributed 
by 


China Film Enterprises of America, Inc. 


35 Park Avenue New York 16, New York 
MUrray Hill 3-2507 














MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
Use Radie-Mats—Reguier Size 3%"'x4" 
or the NEW DUPLEX 2°'x2"' 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept.V 
222 Oakridge Bivd., Daytena Beach, Fie. 








EASTIN SCHOOL FILMS 
announces 

2 NEW RELEASES 

in its 


LITERATURE SERIES 


THOMAS GRAY’S 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A 
COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 


Length, 2 reels, 16mm. sound. 
One day rental, $2.50 Purchase price, $37.50 


TENNYSON'S 
LAND OF LYONESSE 


Length, | reel, 16mm. sound. 


One day rental, $1.50 Purchase price, $18.75 
Davenport, Iowa Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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NAVED in Atlanta 


The NAVED Southern 
Meeting, held in Atlanta recently, was 
‘thoroughly successful in every way”, 


Regional 


according to an announcement released 
at the close of the meeting by E. E 
“Jack” Carter of Raleigh, N. C.,, 
NAVED Regional Director \ total 


of 110 persons attended, including 
film library operators, visual educa 
tion dealers and salesmen from 8 
southern states \'so present were 
representatives of 24 film producers, 
distributors and manufacturers. ‘The 


Southern meeting was the first of a 
series of six regional gatherings held 
by NAVED 
March 
Topics discussed in Atlanta included 


during February and 


fair trade practices, business manage 
ment, and methods of expanding the 
use of audio-visual materials Don 
White, NAVED Executive Secretary, 
made an audio-visual presentation on 
“What You Can Do About Fair 
Trade,” slides and magnetic 
tape recordings Olson Anderson, 
NAVED President, had been scheduled 
to speak but was unable to be pres 


using 


ent; however, his talk was also pre 
sented via magnetic tape. He delivered 
an inspiring talk on “Blue Sky” selling. 

The members voted to return to 
\tlanta for the 1949 NAVED South 
ern Regional Meeting, which they de- 
cided to hold around the middle of 
January. 


SMPE Sponsors Panels 


The Midwest Section of the Society 
of Motion Picture Engineers, the Chi 
cago Section of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers and the Chicago Section of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers jointly sponsored four two 
hour panel discussions during the Chi- 
cago Technical Conference and Pro- 
duction Show held at Hotel Stevens, 
March 22, 23 and 24. 

The March 22nd evening's 
centered on two speakers. The first 
was Dr. V. C. Arnspiger, Executive 
Vice-President of Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., and his subject 
was “The Role of the Instructional 
Film in Human Enlightenment.” The 
second speaker was O. H. Coelln, Jr., 
Editor and Publisher of Visual Screen 
Publications. W. C. (Bill) DeVry, 
President of the DeVry Corporation 
and one of the SMPE Midwest Section 
Managers, acted as chairman, introduc- 


theme 
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ing the speakers and conducting the 
panel discussions 

Nine technical sessions have been 
scheduled for the 63rd semi-annual 
convention of the society ol Motion 
Picture Engineers May 17 to 21 at the 
\mbassador Hotel, 
Ryder an 
Chamberse« 


Santa Monica 
SMPE President Loren L 
recently G. \ 


Simmons, Jr., have been 


nounced 
and N. L 
named co-chairmen of the committee 
handling papers submitted for read 
ing at the convention's technical ses 
sons. Papers will cover a wide variety 
of subjects, including television, color, 
many 
radio 


wire recording and 
fields of 


tape and 
improvements in the 
and motion pictures 





Production 
Activity 











Johnson Hunt Abroad 


Johnson Hunt Productions have con 
cluded arrangements with Hollywood 
Photographic Mfgrs., 1801 South Olive 
Street, Los Angeles 15, California, to 
handle all sales outside of the United 
States. The man in their organization 
who is handling the account is Fred 
T. Hanna. Hollywood Photographic 
is a division of Manufacturers Export 
Organization. They export entertain- 
ment films, short subjects and equip- 
ment 


Brandon Cleared 


The copyright infringement case 
brought against Brandon Films, Inc. 
by London Film Productions, Inc., and 


Hecuba Corporation, was dismissed re- 


cently by Judge Bondy in Federal 
Court, according to Elliott L. Biskind, 
110 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. attorney for Brandon Films, 
Ine 


The court ordered a judgment dis- 
missing the complaint to be entered 
against London and Hecuba, and di- 
rected that they pay Brandon’s costs 
and counsel fees. Mr. Biskind stated 
that “This constitutes complete and 
unequivocal vindication of Thomas J. 
3randon, a man whose reputation has 
always been of the highest, and a 
man who is a leader in the trade 
associations of the non-theatrical field.” 





ROBERT E. SCHREIBER, Editor 
Supervisor of Teaching Aids 
Mishawaka (Indiana) Public Schools 


Optical Surfaces Cleaned 
By Electronic Bombardment 

Electronic bombardment, a new method 
of cleaning optical glass surfaces prior 
to coating, has been carried to a high 
state of development by the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company. The process 
was designed primarily for aiding appli 
cation of aluminum, the reflecting agent, 
to television and other first surface 
precision mirrors 

The ground and polished optical glass 
is placed in a metal holder in a high 
vacuum bell, where a tungsten filament, 
similar to the filament in an ordinary 
electric light bulb, is electrically heated 
to a temperature at which electrons are 
“boiled out.” Since electrons are negative 
particles, they are attracted by the hold- 
er which is at high-plus voltage with 
respect to the filament. Thus attracted, 
the electrons bombard the glass at a 
speed of several thousand miles a second, 
leaving the surface entirely free of water 
and extraneous material. After cleaning, 
the glass, still contained in the high vac- 
uum chamber, is coated with aluminum 
by an evaporation process. 


G E Announces 
Low Cost FM 


A plan to provide colleges throughout 
the country with small low-powered FM 
broadcast transmitters at less than a quar- 
ter the cost of previous equipment, and 
thus eliminate the cost barrier to non- 
commercial educational broadcasting, has 
been proposed to the FCC and the U. S. 
Office of Education by the General Elec- 
tric Company’s Electronics Department 

The establishment of such stations on 
a wide scale would encourage adult as 
well as student educational programs and 
at the same time help train thousands of 
students to help meet the demand develop 
ing for commercial FM station person 
nel, according to G-E officials. 

This two and a half watt FM trans- 
mitter is already on the air with programs 
from the Radio Workshop at Syracuse 
University. 

Installed under the supervision of 
Kenneth Bartlett, director of campus 
Radio Workshop, the diminutive trans- 
mitter will be studied by G-E and Uni- 
versity officials for operational and appli- 
cation experience. 
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Grierson to New Post 


3ritish Information Services an 
nounces that John Grierson, at present 
Director of Mass Communications and 
Public Information in L NESCO, has 
been appointed to the Central Office 
of Information as Controller of its 
film operations to co-ordinate the work 
of the Films Division and the Crown 
Film Unit and take overall charge of 
the planning, production and distribu- 
tion of Government films. He will 
take up his new duty shortly, but will 
continue to associate himself in a 
voluntary capacity with the work of 


UNESCO. 


J. R. Little Named RCA 
Eastern Region Manager 


The appointment of J. R. Little as 
Eastern Region Manager of the RCA 
Victor Division of the Radio Corpora 
tion of America is announced by 
Frank M. Executive Vice 
President in charge of the Division. 

Mr. Little, whose offices will be at 
36 West 49th Street, New York City, 
has been manager of Distributed Prod 
ucts of the Engineering Products 
Department since he joined the com 
pany two years ago, and recently has 
been acting Region Manager. 


Folsom, 


Victor Sales Appointments 


In keeping with the general expan 
sion program of the Victor Animato 
graph Corporation, President Samuel 
G. Rose announced recently the ap 
pointment of five new 
representatives for the Sales 
ment. 

The new 


special factory 
Depart 


representatives include: 


John Conlon, W. A. Gillum, Dan 
Stoelting, John Greenwood and Kal- 
man Spelletich, Jr. Their duties will 


be to assist Victor distributors and 
dealers in the promotion and sale of 


Victor equipment. 


Walker Replaces Gipson 
At Filmfax 


Henry Clay Gipson has resigned 
as President of Filmfax Productions, 
and the active management of the com- 
pany will be taken Eloise 
Walker. While Gipson will maintain 
his interest in the organization, he 
will not be active in its management 
since he has assumed the presidency 
of Visual Specialists, Inc., at 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22 N. Y. 


Visual Specialists, Inc., will provide 


over by 


assist all 


a broad service aimed to 
types of organizations, not only in 
planning and producing films but in 


making the most effective use of them 


in selling, merchandising and public 


relations. 
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long and unique 
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audio-visual 
rated the 
gram of the Navy and was Officer in 


Exton to V. E. Consultants 


William 


Exto1 r.. is the new 


t 
consulting He inau 
wartime 


Charge of the planning and produc 


training aids for the vast and ¢ 


ient Navy Training Program 

book, “Audiovisual Aids to Instr 
tion,’ recently published by McGrz 
Hill, follows many magazine arti 


written by him on the subject 


Others associated with VE( 
DeAlton 


Instruction, State Teachers Colle 


| 


cutive Director of Visual Education 
Consultants, I1 47 W. 56th St., New 
ork, N.Y.) Mr Exton brings a 

record of experience 


1e field of business and educational 


gu 


audio-visual pro- 


ing 
ffi 
His 
uc 
AW 


1 
ics 


are 


Partridge, Ph. D., Dean 


ec, 


Montclair, New Jersey; and Irvine 
Millgate, Director of Visual Education 
Service, Boy Scouts of America. Cli- 
ents of VEC include: textbook and 
niagazine publishers, department stores, 
film producers, universities, govern- 
ment agencies, and a variety of in- 
dustrial and commercial organizations 
and national associations. 


Ushijima to Cavalcade 

Henry Ushijima has resigned from 
the staff of Instructional 
Films, where he was a director as 
well as supervisor of editing, to be- 
come president of Cavalcade Produc- 
tions, Park Ridge, Illinois, according 
to Dale McCulley, associate producer 


Coronet 


of Cavalcade. 


THE Lighler Haight PROJECTOR YOU WANT 


DUAL CASE "BANTAM 


Gives you pro- 
jector and am- 
plifier in one 
case, 8 ALNICO 
5 permanent 
magnet speoker 
in matching 
case 


DeVry "“Bontam™ has adequate iliumination 


(750-1000 watt) for auditorium projection 


ee] 


Theatre ~tn-a-Suitease 


16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR 
AMPLIFIER, SPEAKER AND 
SCREEN ALL-IN-ONE SMALL 
COMPACT CASE WEIGHING 
LESS THAN 31 Ibs 


Today's Greatest ; 00 
Value at ONLY 325 


Highest quality 16mm. sound projec 
tor in the lowest price field the 
DeVry “BANTAM” is a truly champion 
performer. Brilliant 750-1000 watt 
illumination, thrilling life-like sound 
See it and be convinced 


HERE'S WHAT YOU GET WITH A 


Dy 
Basil 


Built-in, detach 

able 6 ALNICO 5 

permanent mag 

net speaker 

2000 ft. film capacity 

Coated optical elements 

Light out-put exceeds 200 lumens Motor 
driven rewind. Automatic loop setter 
Rotating sound drum Simplest filer 
threading Absolute 
Forced air cooling AC or DC operatior 


protection 


DeVay CORPORATION 
1111 Armitage Aveave, Chicago 14, Iilinois 


Please send details on DeVay “Bantam” projector. 
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Equipment 





Electric Blackboard 


\n electric blackboard which com 
bines a brilliant enlarged image with 
the actual process of writing or draw 
ing upon it is one of the new machines 
in the visual field. The operator sits 
comfortably at a desk facing his audi 
ence, projecting master images, called 
Preprints, upon a daylight screen. As 
he writes, draws or points upon the 
writing surface, the actual process 
of his writing, drawing or pointing 
appears much enlarged on the screen 
mounted on a tripod above and slightly 
in front of him. 

The machine is called the Scribe 
Visualizer by its manufacturer, the 
Visualizer Company, 170 South Bev 
erly Drive, Beverly Hills, California. 
It is a stereopticon device which pro 





Scribe Visualizer 


jects whatever data appears on the 
Preprint, a film transparency. The 
Preprint slides into a frame beneath 
a continuous sheet of transparent cel- 
lulose acetate, known as a Scroll, on 
which the operator writes or draws 
with a grease pencil. Thus both im- 
ages are projected together. New 
Preprints are easily inserted and the 
continuous transparent writing sur- 
face can be changed with a half turn 
of its roller knob. The Scroll is long 
enough for approximately 180 writ 
ing surfaces. 

The Scribe Visualizer has three 
main parts, a black plastic lower pro- 
jection case, an upper lens-mirror as- 
sembly, and a daylight screen. Light 
is projected upward from the reflector 
through the transparency and_ glass 
base to the overhead lens assembly. 
The lens focuses the image on a front- 
surfaced mirror which projects it 
either to an overhead daylight screen 
in front of the operator or to a glass- 
beaded screen behind him. 


Royal Wedding Films 
Shown First with Ampro 


The first public showing of Eng- 
land's Royal Wedding films was made 
possible by a specially prepared 16mm 
color print and the installation of a 
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l6mm Ampro-Arc projector in_ the 
Cameo Theatre in Charing Cross Road, 
London, England. Since the 35mm 
sound version was not available to 
England's theatres for several days 
after the wedding, the Cameo Theatre 
obtained a 16mm silent print for im- 
mediate release and synchronized the 
film with recorded discs which were 
later replaced by a 16mm sound film. 

It is reported that the audience was 
unaware they were seeing a 16mm 
film, instead of the customary 35mm 
films shown at this newsreel theatre, 
detecting no appreciable difference in 
quality of picture or in the reproduc- 
tion of the sound. 


Micro Products 


Ten years of professional research 
and testing in Hollywood studios and 
major film laboratories have produced 
an important line of 16mm equipment 
precisely engineered and manufactured 
by the Micro Engineering Corp. of 
Beverly Hills. 

The equipment includes: a_ splicer, 
featuring single pin registration, self- 
contained heater unit, and other ad- 
vanced features; a viewer with con- 
tinuous film flow over rollers, elimi- 
nating danger of damaging film or film 
sprocket holes; a combination 16mm- 
35mm synchronizer; reader and ampli- 
fier, featuring advanced sound engi- 
neering plus precision film flow, insur- 
ing hum-free amplification and com- 
plete film protection; and a double or 
single channel inspector, having free 
moving optical magnifier and _ forty- 
frame scanning channel. 

Full information can be obtained by 
writing Micro Engineering Corp., 118 
South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, 
California. 


Compco Slide Binder 


The photographer who wants to 
protect transparencies the practical 
way may wish to use dust-proof cover 
glasses. The device works quickly, 
easily, and accurately, takes less than a 
minute to bind a slide. A special spring 
device allows cover glasses to rest 
squarely on the base of the binder 
and thus maintain exact alignment 
of edges while tape is being applied, 
assuring neat and straight edges. Tape 
is guided by pulley to line up with 
glass. Binder accommodates all stand- 
ard sized slides, from 2” x2” to 3%” 
x 414”. The slide binder, tapes and 
glass are available from Compco Cor- 
poration, 2251 West St. Paul Avenue, 
Chicago 47, Illinois. 


Six New Amfiles 


Amberg File & Index Company of 
Kankakee, Illinois, announce the com- 
pletion of their six new photographical 
\mfiles, for both amateur and profes- 
sional use. The series is bound with 
saddle tan fronts and brown box calf 
grain covers, book style. Each file 
contains a listing card or a book of 
contents enabling the user to locate 








New Amfiles 


any filed negative, roll or print without 
difficulty. The title of each file is dis- 
played on the back. The set includes: 
Slide File that has fifteen compart- 
ments each with a maximum capacity 
of twenty 35mm mounted - slides; 
Filmstrip Files, one with room for 12 
metal containers for roll film with a 
diameter of 1144”, the other file with 
room for 16 metal containers; and 
Negative Files for miniature rolls, 
holding twenty 18 or 36- exposure 
35mm _ rolls. 


Sears Movie Projector 


Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s newly-de 
veloped sound projector for 16mm 
silent and sound film will be intro- 
duced in the company’s retail stores 
throughout the country around May 
Ist. Carrying the distributor’s name 
of Tower, the new sound projector 
is the first ever offered by Sears under 
its own brand name. 

The Tower projector is a portable 
unit in single case with detachable 
side containing the speaker. Assembled 
for carrying, it weighs about 34 pounds. 
Described as a_ professional model, 
the new sound projector was produced 
for Sears by Natco to show enter- 
tainment and educational films in the 
home, school and club. 





Tower Projector 


Educational Screen 














Current Film News 








@ McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Text- 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, 
announces a new film series on health 
education, correlated with the “Textbook 
of Healthful Living” by Harold S. Diehl 
The series consists of five 16mm sound 
motion pictures and five silent follow- 
up filmstrips. Titles follow: Body Care 
and Grooming, Human _ Reproduction, 
The Body Fights Bacteria, Emotional 
Health, The Nose, Throat and Ears. 


@ INTERNATIONAL FILM BUR- 
EAU, INC., 84 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago, has released three more 
films in its French teaching series: 

Un Port de Commerce—showing the 
importance of a port as a center of 
industrial and commercial activity. 

En Basse—Provence—depicting the 
coastline of Provence from the mouth 
of the Rhine to the Italian border 
and emphasizing interesting and in- 
structive points not to be found in the 
usual trip to that part of France. 

En Haute—Provence—picturing this 
part of France from regional, geo 
graphic, economic and _ social view- 
points. 


@ CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS, Coronet Bldg., Chicago, has 
completed the following new educa- 
tional 16mm films: 

Introduction to Electricity (1 reel, 
sound, color or b & w)—opening 
pupils’ eyes to the magic properties 
of electricity, yet making its principles 
concrete and simple. 

The Nature of Sound (1 reel, sound, 
color or b & w)—teaching sound with 
sound, illustrated, animated, and in 
motion. 

The Sounds of Music (1 reel, sound, 
color or b & w)—presenting the char- 
acteristics of musical sound through 
a framework story of the visit of two 
young people to their local music store. 


The Language of Graphs (1% reels, 
sound, color or b & w)—illustrating 
how clearly graphs can sum up a 
situation by showing boys and girls 
considering the financial and circula- 
tion problems of their school news- 
paper with bar, line, circle and equa- 
tion graphs. 
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“The Language of Graphs 
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@ CONTEMPORARY FILMS, 40 


Fremont St., San Francisco 5, Calif.. an- 


nounces a new color, 16mm motion picture 

produced by Alvin and Darley Gordon: 
Chata (53 min.)—a gay story about 

Chata (“little girl with a turned-up 


nose’), her life in the tropical paradise of 
Tehuantepec, Mexico, and her love for 
her chicken. An original musical score 
was written by Walter Tullis, incorpor- 
ating traditional themes of Tehuantepec. 


m@ BAILEY FILMS, INC., 2044 N. 
Berendo, Hollywood 27, Calif., offers 
the following new films: 

Frontier Farmers of Alaska (sound, 
color, 18 min.)—a documentary film 
picturing the land of Alaska and the 
work of its frontier farmers. 

Mother Goose Stories (sound or 
silent, color, 11 min.)—animated fig- 
urines portray the famous Mother 
Goose stories, with a special musical 
background. 


@ YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, 
INC., 18 E.:. 41st St., N. Y. 17, has 
released the 6th film in its sewing series: 

Sewing: Characteristics and Han- 
dling of Materials (1 reel, sound)—dis- 
cussing the how and why of selecting 
the appropriate fabric for use with a 
dress pattern 

Young , America also announces that 
it has concluded arrangements with 
British Information Services for the ex- 
clusive distribution in this country and 
Canada of four new films from Britain: 
The Steam Engine, The Steam Tur- 
bine, Transmission of Rotary Motion 
and Electro-Magnetic Induction. 


@KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
CLASSROOM FILMS, 625 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 22, has completed another 
sound film in its simplified arithmetic 
S¢€ ries 

Simple Fractions (11 min.)—using 
animation to show the roles played 
by numerator and denominator; illus- 
trating simple additions by showing 
parts being combined; using concrete 
objects in the gradual development 
of abstract ideas 


@ THE MARCH OF TIME FORUM 
EDITION, 369 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 
17, is revising its new subject, Czech- 
oslovakia, in order to add special foot- 
age to cover the recent Communist coup 
and to give the film entirely new treat- 
ment, pictorially and editorially. New 
l6mm educational releases now ready 
are: Radio Broadcasting Today, Trans- 
portation in the U. S., New Frontiers 
of Medicine, Turkey 


@ UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC., 
445 Park Ave N. Y. 22, has just 
completed, in cooperation with the U.S. 
Olympic Committee, 12 reels of 16mm 
sound films providing training funda 
mentals of all principal track and field 


events 


Catalogs 


@.STATE OF NEW YORK, DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE, Di- 
vision of State Publicity, Film Library, 
40 Howard St., Albany 7, N. Y., an- 
nounces the publication of a “Film 
Library Catalogue” listing more than 
500 titles of 16mm films available for 
free use by schools, civic, educational, 
service and other groups in New York 
State. 


@ GATEWAY PRODUCTIONS, 
INC., 40 Fremont St., San Francisco 
5, Calif., presents a listing of 16mm 
motion pictures of interest to schools, 
churches, adult organizations and clubs. 
Titles include The Junior Citizen, Fun 
in Food, Punch and Judy, Siena and 
Simone Martini—A Fine Arts Thesis in 
Motion Pictures, Moving with Movies, 
Spanish Influence in Mexican Crafts. 


@ COMMISSION ON MOTION 
PICTURES IN ADULT EDUCA- 
TION, 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, 
Ill., has released a catalog of “Films 
for Adult Education.” It includes in- 
formation on films distributed by 
Teaching Film Cutodians, Inc., now 
made available to community groups. 
The films have been selected, an- 
notated and classified under the aus- 
pices of the Commission on Motion 
Pictures in Adult Education. The films 
are grouped according to subject mat- 
ter, and each film review includes a 
Film Summary and: Evaluative Com- 
ment; often Suggestions for Discus- 
sion are included. 


@ ARTHUR BARR PRODUC- 
TIONS, 1265 Bresee Ave., Pasadena 
7, Calif., offers a new descriptive cata- 
log “Classroom Teaching Tools.” 








r 
CORRECTION 

The Post Pictures Corp. advertise- 
ment on p. 152 of the March issue 
incorrectly listed the price of the 6 
Mickey Rooney comedies at $37.50 
each. The actual price is $40 per 
subject. 











“PUPPY TROUBLE” 


The First of the series, TRAINING 
YOU TO TRAIN YOUR DOG. Three 
i4mm Sound Films in Color er Black- 
and-White. 


Demonstrating 
the Puppy's 
rst Lesson in 
House Manners. 





Helen Hayes & Lowell Thomas, Nar- 
rators. Blanche Saunders: Director. 
hae Branch: Producer & Photogra- 
pher. 


UNITED SPECIALISTS, INC. 


America’s foremost producers of 
Dog Films 
PAWLING, NEW YORK 
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Trade Directory 
For the Audio-Visual Field 





FILMS 





Academy Films 

844 Seward St., Hollywood 38, Cal 
W. J. Ahern, Film Bookings 

126 Lexington Ave., New York 16. 

716 Federal St., Troy, N. Y. 
Association Films 

347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

19 8S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, III. 

351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 

3012 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Tex. 
Bailey Films, Ine. 

2044 N. Berendo St., Hollywood 27, Cal. 
Bray Studios, Inc. 

729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Castile Films, Div. of United World 

Films, Ine. 

445 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Catholic Movies 

220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Church Film Service 

2595 Manderson St., Omaha 11, Neb. 


Collins Motion Picture Service 

502% & 506 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 

4 Race St., Cambridge, Md. 
Coronet Instructional Films 

Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Dudley Pictures Corp. 

9908 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly 

Hills, Cal. 

501 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Wilmette, Illinois 
Film Program Services 

1173 Avenue of the Americas, N. Y. C. 
Films, Inc. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

611 N. Tillamook St., Portland, Ore. 

109 N. Akard St., Dallas 1, Tex. 

101 Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 

68 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Films of the Nations, Inc. 

55 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Fryan Film Service 

3228 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
General Films, Ltd. 

1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
General Pictures Productions 

621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, Ia. 
Heidenkamp Nature Pictures 

538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. 

620 Ninth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 

1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
International Film Bureau 

84 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
The Jam Handy Orxcanization 

2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Knowledge Builders 

625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 

1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 

1905 Sanderson Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
Library Films, Inc. 

25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
March of Time Forum Edition 

369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Mogull’s, Ine. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. 

145 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Official Films, Inc. 

25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Peak Films Productions 

65 Barons Keep, London, W-14, Eng. 
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Portafilms 

230 W. Olive Ave., Burbank, Cal. 
The Princeton Film Center 

55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
Religious Film Service 

5121 W. Devon Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
K. and L. Scheufler 

1948 Dresden Road, Zanesville, Ohio 
Simmel-Meservey, Inc. 

321 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Southern Visual Films 

686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 1, Tenn. 
Sunray Films, Inc. 

2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 

1814 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Wholesome Film Service, Inc. 

20 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Art Zeiller Visual Education Service 

157 Washington St., Newark 2, N. J. 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS AND SUPPLIES 


Bell & Howell Co. 

7117 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 
Calkoun Company 

101 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

1110% Taylor St., Columbia 6, S. C. 
Carroll W. Rice Co. 

Audio Visual Center, 

424 40th St., Oakland 9, Cal. 








Collins Motion Picture Service 

502% &506St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 

4 Race St., Cambridge, Md. 
Comprehensive Service Corporation 

245 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
DeVry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
General Films, Ltd. 

1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
General Pictures Productions 

621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, Ia. 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 

1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 

1905 Sanderson Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
Mogull’s, Inc. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Natco, Inc. 

505 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12, I11. 
Nu-Art Films, Ine, 

145 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Ralke Company 

829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 

409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
Ss. 0. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 

602 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Southern Visual Films 

686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 1, Tenn 








Announcement 


TO INSTRUCTORS 


SUMMER COURSES 


The May and June issues are of special interest to students 
in summer audio-visual courses. Extremely low prices are 
charged for bulk orders of these two issues. 


@ WRITE TODAY FOR INFORMATION @ 


Students are also eligible for low-rate, one-year subscriptions 


ordered by instructors. 


For information write: 


Circulation Manager 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 








Educational Screen 











Trade Directory 
For the Audio-Visual Field 


Sunray Films, Inc. ; 
2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Swank Motion Pictures, Inc. 


614 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Victor Animatograph Corporation 


A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 


Davenport, Iowa 

Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 
2010 N. Field St., Dallas, 1, Tex. 


1012 Jennings Ave., Ft. Worth 2, Tex. 


3905 S. Main, Houston 4, Tex. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Art Zeiller Visual Education Service 

157 Washington St., Newark 2, N. J. 





SCREENS 





Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 

2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Ill. . 
Fryan Film Service 

3228 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
General Pictures Productions 

621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, Ia. 
Hirsch & Kaye 


239 Sixth Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 


Mogull’s, Inc. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. 

145 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 

1215 S. Talman Ave., Chicago §8, Ill. 


Southern Visual Films 


686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 1, Tenn. 


Sunray Films, Ine. 

2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





PICTURES 





Informative Classroom Picture Series 
40 Ionia N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





RECORDERS — RECORDINGS 





Popular Science Pub. Co., A-V Div. 


353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





RECORDERS—WIRE 





Webster-Chicago Corporation 


5610 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39, Ill. 





SLIDEFILMS 





Academy Films 

844 Seward St Hollywood 38, Cal 
Church Screen Productions 

5622 Enright Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Wilmette, Illinois 


sae BIGGEST DOLLAR'S WORTH IN YOUR STORE 





@ Synopsis of each film 

@ 160 pages 

@ Indicates color or b. & w. 
@ Most complete published 


@ Films on almost every subject 


@ Complete index 
BIS 2. 
WHERE TO GET EACH FILM 


A 16mm Film Directory 
containing 6,610 titles 


Edition for 
1948 


EVERY PROJECTOR OWNER WANTS THIS BOOK 
EVERY DEALER SHOULD STOCK IT 


Write TODAY for liberal discounts and more information 
The latest edition is ready for you 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN - BLUE BOOK DEPT. 


64 East Lake Street 





May, 1948 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


23rd Annual 


Long Filmsiide Service 
944 Regal Road, Berkeley, Cal. 
Popular Science Pub. Co., A-V Div. 


353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Simmel-Meservey, Inc. 


321 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal. 


Sunray Films, Ince. 

2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Visual Sciences 

599E—Suffern, N. Y. 





SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 





Aendemy Films 

844 Seward St., Hollywood 38, Cal. 
Church-Craft Pictures 

3312 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Hirach & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Klein & Goodman, Inc. 

18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Munday & Collins 


39 Edgewood Road, Redwood City, Cal. 


Nu-Art Films, Inc. 
145 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Popular Science Pub. Co., A-V Div. 


353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Sunray Films, Ine. 
2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 





SLIDES (3'/s x 4 and larger) 





Keystone View Co. 

Meadville, Pa. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 

409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
Slidecraft Co. 

257 Audley St., South Orange, N. J. 





SLIDE, FILMSLIDE and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 





American Optical Co., Scientific 

Instrument Div., Buffalo 15, N. Y. 
Comprehensive Service Corporation 

245 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
DeVry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Il. 
General Filma, Ltd. 

1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hirsch & Kaye 


239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 


Keystone View Co. 

Meadville, Pa. 
Munday & Collins 

39 Edgewood Rd., Redwood City, Cal. 
Ralke Company 

829 8S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 

409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
Southern Visual Films 

686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 1, Tenn. 
Sunray Filma, Ine. 

2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Viewlex, Ine. 

35-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island City 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





AUDIO-VISUAL SUPPI.IES 





Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Slidefilms 
and Slides 











@ CONTEMPO ENTERPRISES, 
INC., 6345 Primrose Ave., Hollywood 
28, Calif., has available a brochure which 
tells of the inception of Contempo Par- 
ticipation Films, its aims, and its work. 
Announced in the brochure is the pro- 
duction of an interesting filmstrip series 
called “News-O-Strip”, designed for issue 
semi-monthly to give the student of his- 
tory a graphic presentation of current 
events. Among other Contempo par- 
ticipation filmstrips are Waterway Birds, 
Animal Adaptations, and Vertebrate 
Animals. Contempo Enterprises has sched- 
uled a comprehensive program of class- 
room subjects, using the various visual 
media—filmstrips, 2x 2 slides, and 16mm 
motion pictures. 


@ SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDU- 
CATION, INC., 100 E. Ohio St., Chi- 
cago, has released the second filmstrip 
in a home-economics series presented 
in cooperation with the professional 
magazine, “What's New in Home 
Economics”: 


Canned Vegetables, Fruits and Juices 
(50 frames, b & w, with manual)— 
presenting information on buying, uses 
of canned vegetables and juices, and 
uses of canned fruits and juices. 


@ FILM PUBLISHERS, INC., 25 
Broad St., N. Y. 4, offers several dis- 
cussion filmstrips on international re- 
lations, national affairs, intergroup rela- 
tions, and family relations. Included 
among the titles are: One World or 
None! (adapted from the motion picture) ; 
How to Live with the Atom; World 
Control of Atomic Energy; Up and Atom; 
The Challenge of World Trade; The 
People of England; Universal Military 
Training—Pro and Con; Economics for 
Everybody; Your Children and You; 
Is Your Home Fun’; To Secure These 
Rights; Man—One Family. 


VISUAL AIDS 


“SECRETARIAL ETIQUETTE” 
Latest Filmstrip! 

Shows in cartoon style the pet peeves 

of bosses and secretaries. Amusing as 

well as authoritative. For Vocational 

Guidance and Commercial Departments. 

Postpaid: $3.50 Order while they last! 


THE STANLEY BowMAR Co. 















T-Pc. Orchestra 


First time ever filmed! 
Directed by Clair Omar 
Musser. Exclusive “Wo- 
man Speaks’ release. 


Write Film Studios of 
Chicago, H. A. Spanuth, 
135 S. La Salle, Dept. 
E, Chicago 3. 
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@ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNI- 
CA FILMS, INC., Wilmette, IIl., has 
released a new series of slidefilms on 
“The Human Body”: 


The Heart and Circulation—explain- 
ing the muscular and valvular action 
of the heart and the nature of the cir- 
culatory system. 


Digestion of Foods—explaining both 
the mechanical and chemical actions 
which change foods in the digestive 
organs. 


Foods and Nutrition—revealing 
man’s normal dietary requirements and 
showing the results of dietary de- 
ficiencies. 


The Eyes and Their Care—explain- 
ing the anatomy and physiology of the 
eye. 


The Teeth—portraying the growth 
cycle and structure of the teeth. 


Care of the Feet—revealing struc- 
tural elements of the foot, pointing out 
major foot ailments and remedies. 


Body Defenses Against Disease— 
explaining the body’s lines of defense 
against infection. 


Reproduction Among Mammals— 
explaining the major stages of mam- 
malian reproduction, using the domes- 
tic pig to illustrate. 


g@ FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS, 995A 
First Ave., N. Y. 22, now has a 
series of six color filmstrips based on 
Aesop’s Fables in production. The 
series is expected to be ready by June 1. 


@ JOHN CALVIN, 12 Geary St., No. 
406, San Francisco 8, California, was 
made available Series Two of “Film 
Aid to First Aid”, entitled Highway 
First Aid—four slidefilms showing meth- 
ods of first aid in accident cases. This 
series was produced by John Calvin and 
made by Photo and Sound Productions 
of San Francisco. Series One, seven 
slidefilms on basic training in first aid, 
is distributed by the Society for Visual 
Education, Chicago, Illinois. 





Transcriptions 


and Recordings 











mw CAPITOL RECORDS DISTRIB- 
UTING CO., 1449 S. Michigan, Chi- 
cago, Ill. offers a variety of albums of 
recordings suitable for children. Among 
the titles are the following: Bozo at the 
Circus (Record Reader), Rusty in Or- 
chestraville, Tales of Uncle Remus, Bozo 
and His Rocket Ship (Record Reader), 
Mickey and the Beanstalk (Record 
Reader), Tex Ritter (children’s songs 
and stories), Sparky and the Talking 
Train, and Sparky and the Magic Piano. 
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A mong 16mm sound film projectors there 
S H 0 U LD YO 1 are wide differences in prices. 


But experienced visual educators know 
that they can’t simply accept the lowest 

PAY FOR A bid, and call the difference a savirg re- 
sulting from smart buying. 


For in these competitive days particular- 
S 0 J N D F | LM ly, you get what you pay for. And if you 

don’t pay enough to get quality projectors, 
you may need a fund to cover the risks 
you run. 


Pp a 0) ‘4 CT0 a ? | Add that fund to the low-bid price, and 


the chances are you’|l have enough to buy 
the finest projectors in the first place. 
Then you'll be assured of getting always- 
dependable, theater-quality reproduction 
of pictures and sound, essential to the 
success of your audio-visual program. 


ee 


The 16mm Sound Film Projector 
with a Hollywood Heritage 


Forty-one years of supplying Hollywood’s 
preferred movie studio equipment have 
proved to Bell & Howell that truly fine 
motion pictures cannot be produced by 
projectors that ignore or sidestep the high- 
est standards of design and manufacture. 
So Filmosound projectors are built up to 
professional standards, not down to low- 
bid prices. 


It’s natural, then, that Filmosound pro- 
jectors cost more to make. But the value 
is there, or Filmosounds wouldn’t be over- 
whelmingly preferred in schools. 


Bell & Howell Company, 7117 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, 
Hollywood, Washington, D.C.,and London. 
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Lhe Hold’s Mast 
MODEL AAA Popular Pryector 






The most popular of all still projectors js 4 
S.V.E. Model AAA. This Tri-Purpose pr 
jector shows all three: 2” x 2” slides, sing 
frame, and double-frame filmstrips. 5” foe 
length coated Anastigmat projection (F343 
lens. 300 watts. Easy change-over from fily 
strips to 2” x 2” slides and vice yep 
Equipped with new EZ film threading lap 
Leatherette case 


Other S.V.E. models for any 2” z 
slide or 35mm. filmstrip requirement 










L, the three fields where quality « 









hl projection is best understood . . . and most essentia 
1 Y 4 .. . the overwhelming preference is for S.\.E 
‘ U I I iY | () I ! projectors. Over 91% of all still projectors in t 


nation’s schools, churches, and industrial firms ar 


S.V.E. projectors. This is convincing proof . . . from 


the experts .. . of S.V.E. superiority. 


There ts no optical system more ffictent than the F. 1. 





* SCHOOLS Wrile today for FREE catalog of S.V.. projectors and proje: 
lion accessories. Also ask for catalogs of educational or religiou 
S.V.E. 2” x 2" slides and filmstrips. 


* CHURCHES 





* INDUSTRIES SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Bustness Ce iprnatic n” 


100 East Ohio Street 


Chicago 11, Illinois 





